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Major General William F. Dean, of Berkeley, California Medal of Honor. In the 
hard early days of the Korean War, when it was Red armor against American 
rifles, General Dean chose to fight in the most seriously threatened parts of the 
line with his men. At Taejon, just before his position was overrun, he was last 
seen hurling hand grenades defiantly at tanks. 

General William Dean knew in his heart that it’s every man’s duty to defend 
America. You know it, too. The General’s job was in Korea and he did it superbly 
well. Your defense job is here at home. And one of the best ways to do that job is 
to start right now buying your full share of United States Defense* Bonds. For 
remember, your Defense Bonds help keep America strong, just as soldiers like 
General Dean keep America safe. And only through America’s strength can your 
nation... and your family ... and you... have a lite of security. 

Defense is your job, too. For the sake of all our servicemen, for your own sake, 
help make this land so powerful that no American again may have to die in war. 
Buy United States Defense* Bonds now—for peace! 


Remember that when you’re buying 
bonds for national defense, you’re 
also building a personal reserve of 
cash savings. Remember, too, that if 
you don’t save regularly, you generally 
don’t save at all. Money you take 


home usually is money spent. So sign 
up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan where you bank. For 
your country’s security, and your 
own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


“CLS. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this 
publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers 
of America as a public service. 
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EVERSHARP Hot Forged 
Tool Steel Trimmers pro- 
vide every feature wanted 
by those seriously interested 
in sewing. The finest quality 
cutting edges accurately 
hand ground and comfort 
grip. 
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Modeling is Fun for these Children of First Grade. 
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Art and the Individual Child 


Director of Art Education, Baltimore 


Ir IS NOT difficult to recognize 
a talented child even at the primary 
grade level. He likes to draw, often 
a great deal of the time; is generally 
of superior intelligence; is more in- 
ventive; prefers artistic things, likes 
to engage in art experiences; is 
more imaginative and more re- 
sponsive to stimulation. The writer 
recalls the case of a boy who liked 
to make numerous irrelevant 
sketches in school. When asked 
what he most enjoyed drawing, he 
replied, “Muscles.” This child did 
not conform to the accepted school 
standards; his best work was done 
at home rather than in school. In 
the subjects other than art he was 
more creative than in the art class 
where this was logically to be ex- 
pected. The talented child is indeed 
an individual, and his needs have to 
be met individually, even more than 
do those of other pupils. 

The subject of art, pursued in 
school, should help the child to 
achieve growing awareness of his 


LEON L. WINSLOW 


environment by acquainting him 
with art as a means of recreation 
and enjoyment, and by informing 
him in the use of art as a means to 
occupational employment, thus 
helping to accomplish both the ob- 
jectives of general education and of 
vocational guidance. It should be 
emphasized, however, that in the 
process of art adjustment the in- 
dividual is more important than 
the organization of which he is a 
part. Individuality must be pro- 
tected and fostered if the artist, 
latent in every child, is to develop 
and function. 

Art differs from the other cur- 
riculum areas in that it is most often 
an outgrowth of the entire school 
experience. Since it is concerned 
more with emotional than with 
intellectual considerations, art also 
differs in this respect from the other 
areas. The purpose of art education 
in the elemeritary schools is to meet 
emotional and spiritifl needs of 
children through the use of art medi- 


ums and through the contempla- 
tion and appreciation of works of 
art. 

The teacher should be acquainted 
with therapeutic and ethical as well 
as with esthetic values, if he is to be 
able to assist the child and the class 
in resolving their perplexities and 
difficulties through creative activ- 
ities, and sometimes to resolve their 
elations as well, thereby securing 
desirable psychological as well as 
esthetic satisfactions. This can prob- 
ably best be accomplished through 
encouraging and guiding the creative 
experiences of individuals working 
together on community projects in- 
volving the good of all. 

Art education should have as 
one of its primary purposes the eth- 
ical development of individuals 
within the group. As an important 
area of the school experience, will be 
seen to have as its purpose also the 
meeting of social needs through in- 
dividual growth and development, 
for the better art expression and art 
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A Class visiting Exhibition of Elementary School Work. 


appreciation of all the children. It is 
imperative then that the child shall 
be encouraged to express himself 
worthily, yet creative expression im- 
plies complete freedom on the part 
of the individual to express his own 
convictions about vital issues. 

In the elementary schools, the 
regular grade teacher, in the absence 
of a specially trained art teacher, 
often works under the supervision of 
an art specialist, or in cooperation 
with a “‘helping teacher.” In either 
case the procedure makes use of the 
unit of teaching, because the field 
of education is so large that it has of 
necessity to be broken down into 
assimilable parts, which renders 
possible the more effective teaching 
not only of art but of all other cur- 
riculum areas. 

The unit of teaching in art em- 
braces both information and activ- 
ities, the information furnishing a 
background which is both general 


and technical. The activities are 
both directed and creative. Thus, 
the unit is a carefully balanced one, 


Children of Grade One Engage in Finger Painting. 


3 


the amount of information experi- 
ence included compensating for the 
number and quality of activities, 
while general and technical informa- 
tion and directed and creative ac- 
tivities are also carefully balanced. 
The individual needs of children are 
met through the use of a variety of 
art mediums such as clay and plasti- 
cine, plaster, paper, paper pulp, 


textile materials, wood, metal, 
leather and plastics as well as chalk, 
crayons, inks, and paints. S 


The sequence observed in carry- 
ing on a unit of teaching in art is 
psychological, as is all purposeful 
thinking. Developmental stages in, 
the carrying on of the unit are (1) « 
orientation, (2) design,;(3) forming * 
products, and (4) appreciation. Ori-’ 
entation introduces the experience; 
design is concerned with planning 
the work to be done; forming prod- 
ucts constitutes the carrying out of 
the plan; appreciation, the evalua- 
tion of what is accomplished. 

The integrated school art pro- 
gram, now so generally followed, 
in progressive schools everywhere, 
aims to recognize and appeal to the 
individual differences among chil- 
dren in order to secure the interest 
and response of all. The teacher 
recognizes these differences and en- 
deavors to adapt the instruction 
accordingly. Consequently, children 
of similar interests are often grouped 
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Primary Children Make Animals Out of Newspaper. 


according to their interests and 
treated as individuals within the 
larger group. The art education 
program should also recognize in- 
dividual differences by encouraging 
an interchange of ideas, and the 
expression of individual thoughts, 
thus arousing and utilizing thought 
processes in the solving of common 
problems. 

It is not important that a child 
should be taught to represent things 
realistically in the art class. It is 


desirable rather that he be encour- 
aged to organize his ideas well, to 
express his feelings freely and ade- 
quately, to participate in creative 
experiences that are interesting to 
himself as an individual. 

The elementary school art teacher 
must be able to diagnose and to pre- 
scribe for the haptic or non-realistic 
child who prefers to express himself 
synthetically as well as for the 
realistic child who prefers to illus- 
trate his experiences accurately. 


Thanks-Giving 


For Verse Choir 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Light— 
thankful,” 
Many years ago, 
“For summers, gay with flowers 
“And winters, white in snow 
“For rainbows over meadows, 
“For sunshine overhead. 
“I’m thankful for my parents, 
“For daily food and bed.” 
Heavy— 
“I’m thankful,” said her brother, 
“For study books and _ school. 
“I’m thankful for the fishes 
“That swim in forest pool. 


said Priscilla 


*“T’m thankful for the friends I 
make, 

“And for the clothes I wear, 

“And for the pretty butterflies 

“That color up the air.” 


Medium— 
“We're thankful,” said Snow- 
blossom 


And her brother, Laughing John, 

“For all the shrubs and bushes 

“Ripe berries hang upon. 

“We're thankful for the busy 
egquirrels 


“And for the birds that sing. 


He must be able to meet both the 
needs of the intellectual child, and 
of the emotional child. In order to 
conduct appropriate activities for 
all the pupils it is essential that he 
should help the class to build up 
its own background of experience 
out of which genuine art expression 
with materials will grow. This pre- 
supposes a careful setting of the 
stage by the teacher for all of the 
activities to be undertaken. 

The child-centered art teaching of 
today, as compared with the teacher- 
centered method of yesterday, is 
being realized in the free, self- 
reliant individual, one who is better 
able to live cooperatively and hap- 
pily with others. Obviously, the suc- 
cess of the art education program 
in any school system, building or 
classroom, is dependent largely on 
the performance of the teacher. 
Facilities for carrying on the pro- 
gram are also important, and it is 
desirable that the supplies should 
be adequate. But without the pres- 
ence in the classroom of an under- 
standing and efficient teacher, all 
other facilities, no matter how su- 
perior they may be, are of little 
avail. Successful teachers must con- 
tinue to possess a sound philosophy 
of art and of education, something 


which will contribute generously to 
the growth of individuals as well as 
of members of the social group. 


““We’re thankful for the nests they 
build 
“Beside us, in the spring.” 
All— 
“We're thankful,” say all children, 
“On this Thanksgiving day 
“For toys and pets and play- 
mates, dear, 
“For hours of work and play. 
“We're thankful for our cheerful 
homes 
“Away from wind and _ storm. 
““‘We’re thankful for the little sheep 
“Whose thick coats keep us warm. 
Light— 
Whoever shares his happiness 
On each Thanksgiving day, 
Like children born of Pilgrim stock, 
He truthfully can say 
“I’m thankful.” 
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New Art Information and Products Will 
Aid Understanding 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


So MANY new and wonderful 
books and articles are being pub- 
lished on the subject of art every 
day. I think we are very lucky to be 
living in a time when so much 
thought is given to the subject of art. 
Outstanding artists, philosophers 
and educators are studying and 
writing about art. They are giving 
much thought and research to the 
subject of art and are sharing their 
thoughts, discoveries and experi- 
ences with all those who are in- 
terested. 

Methods books which go into the 
basic understandings of children 
and their creative efforts are of in- 
finite value to us. Dr Viktor Lowen- 
fe'd’s book en itled “Creative and 
Mental Growth” is one which no art 
teacher should be without. It is 
amazing how very much help and 
thoughtful guidance teachers can 
obtain from these very enlightening 
manuscripts. His analysis of the 
development of creative activity 
and his very thorough understand- 
ing of children is valuable informa- 
tion for all who work with children. 
He also has contributed much 
toward our understanding of the 
handicapped. 

Other books such as Herbert 
Read’s several books on art, John 
Dewey’s “Art As _ Experience’’: 
Margaret Mathias. “The Beginning 
of Art in the Public Schools”; 
Natalie Cole, “The Arts in the 
Classroom,” and numerous others 
should be close friends of art teach- 
ers who have an interest in proper 
art teaching and the basic under- 
standing of children. Mildred Lan- 
dis’ new book. “Meaningfu' Art 
Education,” is one of the most re- 
cent and informative texts on the 
market. I wonder how many 
teachers are teaching “the directing 
method,” “the  free-expression 


method,” “the eclectic method” or - 


the “Meaningful Art Education” 
as set forth by Dr. Landis. Her 


discussions of evaluation also are 
fine. 

Yearbooks and monthly articles 
in art magazines (and occasionally 
in other magazines) are putting 
forth challenging and startling facts 
and suggestions The alert § art 
teacher can gain much from this. 

Along the “pattern” idea but on a 
truly creative plane, we find “The 
New Art Education” series by Elise 
E. Ruffini and Harriet E. Knapp 
and “Growing With Art” by Maud 
Ellsworth and Michael F. Andrews. 
Both are very fine and extremely 
helpful for art teachers of any grade 
or age. 

‘Commercial companies are con- 
stantly helping us. They seem to be 
(through their constant study and 
research) finding new fields and new 
suggestions for art teacher: every 
day. 

And out of it all seems to come a 
new philosophy. Perhaps many an 
experienced teacher would say it is 
not a new philosophy but rather a 
sorting out and choosing of all the 
better things from the past. And 
probably, too, every graduating 
art teacher feels that it is all new and 
that she or he is branching out with 
new horizons, undiscovered land, 


Marching 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Boom! Boom! 
Boom! Boom! 

We are marching 
Round the room! 


Boom! Boom! 
Marching’s fine! 

Keep in step, 
Keep in_ line! 


You've a flag, 
And I’ve a drum; 
Boom! Boom! 


Here we come! 


green fields. 

We know what many of the adults 
(or perhaps the older people) are 
saying, “The world is in a rapidly 
declining chaos. Children of today 
are rude, noisy, fast and altogether 
impossible.” 

I myself have said in many articles 
and many speeches, “There is little 
we can do with the world situation 
today, but what happens 25 years 
from now we can direct through our 
homes and schools today.” Next to 
the home, education is our most 
powerful weapon and I am con- 
vinced one of our sharpest, strongest 
and most powerful weapons of 
education with which we may fight 
for peace is that of the field of art 
education. 

Because we, as art teachers, foster 
creative use of leisure time, home 
and school co-operative enterprises, 
active hands in profitable pastimes, 
and foundation for culture which 
leads to peace, | believe the children 
of today must be led more and 
more into these fields of creative 
endeavor in order to build a founda- 
tion of peace for tomorrow. 

So it is my hope that not only 
parents and art teachers will see the 
possibilities of this field but also 
other teachers and administrators. 
Let us remember that adding ma- 
chines can teach us 2 plus 2 but no 
machine can bring us culture and 
peace. But when our children are 
introduced early in life, and cor- 
rectly. to this field of beauty, cul- 
ture and brotherly love. peace will 
ultimately reign. 

And it is with the greatest con- 
fidence that I suggest, as background 
understanding to teachers, the above 
type of books and with strong 
pleading in my words for those who 
have this tremendous responsibility 
of children to study this field which 
will, through its very understanding 
and application, lead to peace, 
prosperity and happiness. 
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Children Like Dark and 
Light Designs 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Cuiwpr EN like to choose from 
a pile of very dark colored papers 
the ones they like best. With white 
paint they like to make rhythmic 
quick lines. 

Red is one of the favorite colored 
papers. Purple, dark blue and dark 
green are also popular. Many like to 
paint on black paper for the lines 
show off plainly. 

We tried a new technique. The 


Illustration 1 


children used some white tempera 
paint or light colored paint very 
thin so that the dark paper showed 
through as if seen through a veil. 
Then they used the light or white 
paint very thick to make the pat- 
tern. The children made many in 
one class period. Any problem which 
gives opportunity for many pictures 
to be made in a short time is a good 
problem for eight and nine-year- 
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Ids. They learn by doing many 
things. Each design or picture means 
a new plan, an original piece of work. 
Everyone learns to be original by 
being original over and over. 
Not only does each child have 
many opportunities to be original 
but he also derives much value from 
seeing a total of many pictures 
made by his classmates. The whole 
adventure is one in originality. 
The teacher, of course, has more 
work for herself when children make 
many pictures in one art period. 
The floor and every table and cup- 
board top full of paintings 
drying. The teacher needs to guard 
them so that successive classes do 
not accidently spoil them. If an- 
other class makes many paintings 


are 


Illustration 4 


Illustration 5 


Illustration 3 
and still another class makes more 
paintings she finds herself at the 
end of the morning with hundreds 


7 


of paintings, some dry, some still 
wet, and many without names. 
She has to sort the pictures. 

The tragedy of much art teaching 
today is that teachers refuse to 
have these many pictures. Work is 
planned so that children do fewer 
things. The fact remains that chil- 
dren learn only when they do many 
things each a little more difficult 
than the job preceding it. 

Another drawback is that prin- 
cipals and superintendents will not 


face the fact that children need 
much paper in order to learn to 
paint designs and pictures. The 


paper may be cheap but there must 
be much of it. Unless children have 
opportunity to paint many things 
they do not learn to be original. 


Illustration 6 


Illustration 7 
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Let us look at some children as 
they work on design. 

Joan, Grade 4, Illustration I, 
puts decoration on a paper hat she 
made for herself. 

In Illustration 2 you see the 
hat on Joan’s head as she looks 
over a piece of straw and thinks of 
what she will make next. This straw, 
which came around the teacher’s 
Easter lily was a valuable piece of 
material in the art class. It acted as a 
magnet to some children as it stim- 
ulated them to creative effort. 

The art room of today has in it 
many kinds of art materials. Next 
year we will get donations of straw 
matting from teachers and parents. 

Illustration 3 shows Edith, Grade 
4, painting a picture of a girl. Notice 
the wavy lines she seems to feel add 
pattern to her picture. She has 
added dots to the dress. It is very 
evident that she is planning what 
she feels is an interesting pattern. 

In Illustration 4, we see a finger 
painting which shows plainly how a 
child felt the need for leaving some 
spots light. 

Illustration 5 — Cynthia, Grade 
5, is making a free brush design of 
people on the street. How well she 
is filling her paper. She filled in 
some hair dark to add black accents 
she seemed to feel enriched her de- 
sign. Cynthia might not be able to 
tell you in words why she filled the 
space and added the accents. She 
felt her way as an artist does. 

Illustration 6 — Carol is making 
a pattern by pasting pieces of colored 
Tarlatan cloth over pieces of col- 
ored paper. She is carefully plan- 
ning as she chooses some dark pieces 
and some light. 


Illustrations 7 and 8 — Dick of 
Grade 4, made 7 with paint. The 
texture was achieved by pressing a 
piece of corrugated paper on some 
wet paint he spilled on a cardboard 
and then pressing it on the design. 
The other design was made with 
tempera paint on dark paper. 

Illustration 9 — Gail adds her 
name to her tempera design placed 
on the floor to dry. The floor is a 
wonderful place in the art room. 


Some of the floor should be left 
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Illustration 8 


Illustration 9 


without furniture so that it can be 
used in this way. Furniture in an 
art room must be movable. Some- 
times large areas of floor space are 


needed when stage scenery or murals 


are being made. 

Illustration 10 — Michael is mak- 
ing a charming design of runners. 
He cut four people out of paper, 
put them under the newsprint 
paper and rubbed over them with 
the broad side of a dark crayon. 
Then he added white paint, brush- 
ing it gently over the design. The 
paint ran off the crayon lines. 

Illustration 11 — Paul’s textile 
design was made in the same way. 
He is adding black paint and white 
paint. 

Children in 1951 are not willing 
to sit and practice drawing or model- 


Illustration 10 


Illustration 11 


ling. These children today are stim- 
ulated by television, radio and air 
travel. They like to try new ma- 
terials. They like to invent. The 
teacher needs to see that attractive 
materials are on hand. She needs to 
be an experimenter herself. 
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We Are Thankful 


ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


Tue CHILDREN in the second 
grade set themselves down to think 
of all that they were thankful for. 
The result was a row of pictures 
across the back of the room which 
remained there all through No- 
vember, the Thank You month. 
Above the pictures were words in 
big letters, “We are thankful.” 
Below each picture was a phrase 
suitable for that particular drawing. 
The first one was: 

“FOR OUR FAMILY.” The chil- 
dren had centered their reading, 
drawing and writing on the family 
through the first weeks of school. 
They drew in crayon the pictures of 
their own families, then cut out the 
pictures and used them as puppets. 
Each picture was mounted on card- 
board before cutting out. The cut- 
outs were tacked on sticks and the 
children moved them by holding the 
sticks. Thus they dramatized their 
stories about the families. 

The teacher sought to give the 
children an appreciation of family 
life by talking about the games that 
children could play with their par- 
ents. The children reported later 
that they did play with their par- 
ents. One child reported that she 
had never yet played a game with 
Father or Mother but that they 
were going to soon. Trips, picnics, 
work, and difficulties that were 
shared by the entire family were 
discussed as means of bringing the 
family close together. The teacher 
believed that this feeling of broth- 
erhood begun in the family was 
even more important than learning 
to read and write. 

The second picture at the back of 
the room bore the legend: 

“FOR OUR HOME.” Here were 
the pictures of the houses in which 
the children lived. Each child drew 
his own home and the drawings 
were much more interesting and in- 
dividual than if they had _ been 
merely drawing houses. A family 


within a home was the subject of 
discussion for some time. Stories 
about different kinds of homes, 
were quite the rage for awhile in the 
early part of the term. The children 
built houses of paper and arranged 
them on the floor where streets had 
been marked off. Later a doll house 
was built of orange crates. Wall- 


paper, rugs, curtains, tablecloths 
and bedspreads were designed and 


decorated for the doll house. 
The teacher stressed the im- 
portance of the family and the home 
as the most important unit of so- 
ciety, the solid bricks upon which 


our whole democracy is built. 
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Below the third drawing were the 
words: 

“FOR OUR FRIENDS.” Friends 
of the children included not only 
their school friends and other play- 
mates, but grown up friends as well. 
They considered the milk man, the 
postman, the traffic officer, the 
doctor and the nurse as friends. 
Many pictures were made of these 
many comrades in many different 
situations, such as the child himself 
receiving a letter from the post- 
man, being examined by the nurse 
or the doctor, the eye testing, cross- 
ing the street with the help of the 
officer, and many others. 

In making a sociagram the teacher 
had each child draw a picture of 
himself with three other children of 
the class that he liked best to play 
with. She could then count the times 
2ach child appeared in the pictures 
to find which were most popular 
and which were rejected. She found 
this a better way to discover the 
popularity or unpopularity of a 
child than to ask the children di- 
rectly. The picture was more likely 
to be the result of real thought, and 
it caused no curiosity as to why 
such questions should be asked. 
From the information received the 
teacher could arrange for the re- 
jected children to have more oppor- 
tunity to play and work with the 
more popular ones. She planned to 
repeat the drawing lesson at the end 
of the term to see if the status of the 
different children had changed. 

“FOR OUR FOOD.” The fourth 
picture was the result of a lesson on 
food. Where food comes from, which 
comes direct from the farm, which 
from foreign countries, which were 
packaged in factories and which 
prepared at home, all came in for 
attention. The children were in- 
terested in the food in the cafeteria 
in a new way. They considered the 
reasons for having a variety of food 
and the children that brought 
lunches to school gave variety some 
thought. Many pictures were made 
ii connection with food: grocery 
stores, delivery wagons, but espe- 
cially farms. 

The interest in the farm held for a 
long period. A small farm was built 


on the school room floor. The ani- 
mals and people made of clay were 
always busily moving about 
whenever any child had time to 
play there on the floor. The stories 
and poems that were inspired by the 
farm were duly illustrated. 

One day the children suggested 
that they draw pictures of them- 
selves in their homes eating a meal 
with their family. Most of the 
children chose to draw the morning 
meal and tried to remember just 
how Mother looked that morning. 
Perhaps some of the mothers would 
have been a bit embarrassed if they 


had seen themselves in some of these 
pictures. 

It was from this lesson that Ev- 
elyn’s drawing was chosen to be 
shown among the 
pictures. 

And of course the children didn’t 
forget to have one picture entitled: 

“FOR OUR SCHOOL.” One day 
the teacher and the children talked 
about the appearance of their school 
building. The boys and girls tried 
to remember how it looked from the 
front, how many windows could be 
seen, how those windows’ were 
grouped, whether the chimney could 
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be seen from the front, how many 
steps led up to the door, and what 
trees could be seen from the street. 
Of course the children couldn’t 
agree. Even the number of win- 
dows was debated. So they all went 
out to the sidewalk where they could 
get a good look. Even the teacher 
was surprised at her misconception 
about some of the details. 

Upon returning to the class room, 
the children took drawing paper 
twelve by eighteen inches, and drew 
the picture of the school building. 
Though they had looked at it care- 
fully the buildings that were drawn 
were not alike. Each child put some- 
thing of himself, something of his 
feeling and interpretation into his 
picture, and that is the essence of 
real artistic self-expression. One of 
the pictures was chosen for the 
Thanksgiving display. 

After that the pupils and the 
teacher talked about churches. The 
teacher was surprised that the word 
“church” was not familiar to some 
of the children. But when she men- 
tioned Sunday schools they knew 
just what buildings she meant. They 
declared they were thankful. 

“FOR OUR CHURCH.” Though 
some of the children had never seen 
stained glass windows they were all 
intrigued with the idea and liked to 
make pictures of churches with the 
varied colors of glass. They also 
made designs for stained glass win- 
dows on manila paper the size of 
the window panes in their own class 
rooms. At Christmas time they will 
paint these with linseed oil to make 
them transparent and place them 
against the glass where the sun- 
shine will shine through glowingly. 

This class thought of many other 
things that could be added to the 
list of blessings. Someone drew a 


picture of a flower garden, another 


The velvety mole 

Lives under the ground 
And he digs out a tunnel 
Without any sound; 
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the public library and another an 
automobile. 

They found there was no end to 
our blessings and that we could be 
thankful for them most any day. 
One didn’t have to wait until 
Thanksgiving Day or even until the 
month of November. 


The Velvety Mole 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Needless to say, the teacher was 
alert, too, to the art quality in the 
work that the children produced 
and good points such as the well 


filled page, the strong contrasts of 


dark colors on light paper, the tied- 
together look of the whole composi- 
tion were pointed out repeatedly. 


He goes right on boring 
Around and around; 

The dark subterranean 

Hole in the ground! 
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Then and Now 


A Thanksgiving Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
Characters: 
Nancy Jack 
Peter Janice 
Phyllis Bob 
Scene: At a rehearsal for a 
Thanksgiving Program at 


school. (As the scene opens, the 
children are gathering together 
for the rehearsal. Nancy is 
speaking.) 

Nancy: This is the first year that 
the teachers have allowed us to go 
ahead and plan our own Thanks- 
giving Program. I don’t know 
whether I like the idea or not. 

Peter. Oh sure you do. Their 
programs are all the same. They 
start like this: 

Many years ago, in sixteen hun- 

dred and twenty, 

The Pilgrims landed in Plymouth, 

da da da da da plenty! 
See what I mean? 

Phyllis: In other words, you 
people are tired of hearing the first 
Thanksgiving Story and this year 
you want to put some umph into the 
program. 

Jack: That’s it exactly. Now my 
idea is for each one of you to say a 
little rhyme, about how you spend 
Thanksgiving in 1951. Everybody 
will like that much better, you see 
if they don’t. 

Janice: Well er — very well, 
Jack, we'll give your plan a try. I 
expect you have the poems ready 
for us right now! 

Jack: As a matter of fact, I did 
jot down a few, but just say the 


word if you don’t like them. (He © 


pulls several slips out of his pocket 
and distributes them to the rest.) 


“wer 


Bob: Now this is what I call mak- 
ing a hard job easy. Let’s each read 
our part and get out of here. I want 
to play football this afternoon be- 
fore it gets too dark. 

Nancy: All right, V’ll start read- 
ing my part and then the rest of you 
can follow. If the whole program 
seems too short, we can sing a few 
songs and yell a couple of cheers. 
Well, here’s my poem: 

A Thanksgiving Day in Fifty-one, 

We really have such lots of fun. 

It saves confusion and the din. 

Good plain food is not for us. 

Good home cooking makes to 

much fuss! 

Peter: Here’s mine: 

Thanksgiving Day means foot- 


ball to me. 

That crowd of fans is a thrill to 
see, 

For a touchdown or two, a prayer 
we say, 

On this. a thrilling Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Phyllis: Say, these are good! 


Here’s another: 
After a dinner of turkey and such, 
We really don’t feel like doing so 
much, 
Maybe canasta or off to a show, 
Anything to make the holiday go! 
Jack: I didn’t make up anything 
for myself. I prefer to be the man- 
ager of this show. Go ahead, Janice, 
it is your turn next! 
Janice: 
Thanksgiving really is just a bore, 
It just means relatives galore. 
They come to eat, to gossip and 
go, 
And now every year we dread it 
so! 


| 


Bob: Well, here’s mine to close 
up the program. 

Thanksgiving Day 

once a year, 

If you’re thankful for that just 

give a cheer. 

Jack: We'll end the play with a 
rousing cheer and that should fix 
everything. 

(As the children leave the stage 
to close Act I, they cheer:) 

THANKSGIVING DAY RAH 

THANKSGIVING DAY RAH 

RAH RAH THANKSGIVING 
DAY! 


comes but 


ACT II 

Characters: 

Two Pilgrim Boys 

Two Pilgrim Girls 

Two Indian Boys 

Two Indian Girls 

Scene: At the same school. 

Time: Shortly after the other 
children have left. (As the scene 
opens, the six children are talk- 
ing very seriously.) 

First Pilgrim Boy: Did you ever 
hear such a terrible program in all 
your life? Why, those children have 
no idea of the meaning of Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Second Pilgrim Boy: Well, I think 
it’s about time they realized some 
of the facts of one of the most 
sacred days in the United States of 
America. 

First Pilgrim Girl: Let’s have our 
program and invite them to listen 
in. 

Second Pilgrim Girl: We had better 
practice right away. I never realized 
how little children of today ap- 
preciate the real significance of the 
First Thanksgiving and _ every 
Thanksgiving Day since. 

First Indian Boy: Wearing our 
native costumes should help them 
get into the spirit of the day. 

Second Indian Boy: I can hardly 
wait to show those boys that 


ax! 
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Thanksgiving means more than a 
football game and turkey after the 
game. 

First Indian Girl: Let’s get started 
now on our rehearsal. While they 
were reading their poems, I made 
up some verses for us to use. 

Second Indian Girl: Let’s see them! 
We've simply got to teach those 
children that the Thanksgiving Day 
of 1620 should be remembered just 
as much in 1951 as if it were only 
yesterday. 

(The First Indian Girl distributes 
the poems and the First Pilgrim 
Boy starts:) 

First Pilgrim Boy: 

Though you’ve heard the story 

many a time, 

And heard it in prose and heard 

it in rhyme, 

I’m sure it’s worthwhile to repeat 

it once more: 

The tales of the Pilgrims who 

came ashore! 

I ask you people who are living 

today, 

Would you’ve been as brave in 

every way, 
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To stand all the hardships the 
Pilgrims bore? 

Better think of that and a few 
things more! 

Second Pilgrim Boy: 

You order your turkey right from 
the store, 

And you're always wanting a few 
pounds more. 

You demand many pies and ice 
cream, too. 

You think eating all day’s the 
thing to do. 

You forget to thank GOD for 
blessings good. 

You forget the Pilgrims. You 
never should. 

The Pilgrims were lucky on that 
first day, 

To eat with friends and be able 
to say, 

“God Bless Us All In The U.S.A.” 

Second Pilgrim Girl: 

You say you are sick of the same 
old facts, 

*Bout Pilgrim hardships, Indian 
attacks! 

Well, if it hadn’t been for those 
brave men, 


Lets Act Out 


You wouldn’t be here to hear it 

again. 

They thought more of saving the 

land for you, 

Than turkeys and a pumpkin pie 

or two. 

(The two Indian Boys and two 
Indian Girls step forward and do an 
Indian Dance. At the close, one of 
them steps to the middle of the 
circle and_ speaks:) 

Indians played a part on that first 

day. 

They were being rewarded for 

fair play. 

Lessons to be learned on Thanks- 

giving Day, 

Are just as true now as then, we 

all say, 

So forget what you eat and what 

you do, 

And credit Thanksgiving where 

credit is duel 

(The play will then end with a 
patriotic or real Thanksgiving hymn 
or song.) 

The End 


The Three Billy Goats Gruff 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Characters: Baby Billy Goat 
(small child), Mother Billy Goat 
(medium sizes child), Father 
Billy Goat (large child), Troll 
(boy or girl), Narrator (older 
child or adult). 

Properties: Bridge (Stairs). 

General Directions: The narrator 
will tell or read the story to the 
children until they are familiar 
with it. The narrator will then 
choose children to be the dif- 
ferent characters in the playlet. 
The first or second time the 
children act out the story the 
narrator will tell or read the 
part where there is not any.talk- 
ing. The children taking part 


will do the talking. The children 
need not use the direct words of 
the story, but can substitute 
their own, just so they carry on 
the plot of the story. Later the 
children might like to give the 
play without the narrator saying 
anything. This, of course, can- 
not be done until the children 
are very familiar with the story. 
The narrator also is_ the 
prompter. 
Story 

Narrator: Once upon a time there 
were three Billy Goats Gruff. They 
decided to cross the bridge and go 
over on the other side to eat some 
green grass. The little Billy Goat 


Gruff went across first. Trip, trap, 
trip, trap. 

Troll: Who’s crossing over my 
bridge? (Troll is sitting at the bot- 
tom of the stairs.) 

Baby Billy Goat: It is I, the little 
wee Billy Goat. 

Troll: I’m coming up to eat you. 

Baby Billy Goat: Oh, please don’t 
eat me. The middle-sized Billy 
Goat is coming, and she is a lot 
larger than I am. 

Troll: All right. Be gone with you. 

Narrator: Trip, trap, trip, trap. 
The little Billy Goat Gruff crossed 
the bridge and went over on the 
other side to eat green grass. (The 
children that are the goats cross the 
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bridge on their hands and feet so 
they look like a real goat. They 
climb up two steps, cross over on 
the step and then climb down 
again. They stay near there until 
the three Billy Goats have crossed 
the bridge.) Trip, trap, trip, trap. 
(Each time the narrator says trip, 
trap he says it in a louder voice to 
represent a larger Billy Goat. The 
children also make more noise with 
their feet to represent larger goats.) 

Troll: Who’s crossing over my 
bridge? 

Mother Billy Goat: It is I, the mid- 
dle-sized Billy Goat. 

Troll: I’m coming up to eat you. 

Mother Billy Goat: Oh please don’t 
eat me up. The big Billy Goat is 


coming, and he is a great deal larger 
than I am. 

Troll: All right. Be gone with you. 

Narrator: Trip, trap, trip, trap. 
The middle-sized Billy Goat Gruff 
crossed the bridge and went over on 
the other side to eat green grass. 
Trip, trap, trip, trap. 

Troll: Who’s crossing over my 
bridge? 

Father Billy Goat: It is I, the big 
Billy Goat. 

Troll: ’'m coming up to eat you. 

Father Billy Goat: Come along 
then. 

Narrator: The troll climbed up 
on the bridge. He’had eyes as large 
as saucers and a nose as long as a 
broom stick. The Big Billy Goat 
Gruff knocked him off the bridge 
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by butting him with his head. (The 
troll and Father Billy Goat do this. 
The goat is careful not to hurt the 
troll.) That was the end of the troll. 
They say if you cross the bridge 
today you will find a rock under the 
bridge. It may be the troll. Trip, 
trap, trip, trap. The Father Billy 
Goat Gruff crossed the bridge and 
went over on the other side to eat 
green grass. You know, boys and 
girls, that the three Billy Goats got 
so fat from eating so much green 
grass that it took a long time before 
they could cross the bridge again. 
(The playlet can end here or the 
goats, starting with the baby, then 
mother, and finally father, 
recross the bridge.) 


can 


Mother Goose Does It Again! 


Thanksgiving Play for Primary and Intermediates 


Characters: 

Mother Goose, an older and 
taller girl 

Peter Piper, a very small boy 

Mary Contrary 

Peter Pumpkin Eater 

Miss Muffet 

Tommy Tucker 

Curly Locks 

Jack Be Nimble 

Jack and Jill 

Little Boy Blue 

Old Woman in the Shoe and 
her nine children. 

There can be other Mother 
Goose characters if desired. 

Scene: Mother Goose’s house. 
Simple furnishings, but quaint 
curtains, colorful table cloth 
could help. Table upstage cen- 
ter, at which Mother Goose sits, 
facing audience. Radio left, sit- 
uated so that person represent- 
ing radio voice can stand behind 
a curtain close by. 

Costumes: These should be 
copied, as far as possible, from 
the traditional Mother Goose 
pictures. Mother Goose wears 
flowing skirts; there is a shawl at 
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hand which she pins about her 
shoulders when she goes out. 
Peter Piper should wear a green 
suit, small green cap. He carries 
a peck basket which has been 
covered with green tissue paper. 
He must be a boy with expressive 
face and actions, and smaller 
than the other children to be 
effective. 

Time: Thanksgiving morning. 

Playing Time: About fifteen 
minutes. 

At rise of curtain, Mother 
Goose is working at her table. 
Children of Mother Goose land 
come to front of stage and sing. 
(Tune: “Over the River and 
Through the Wood.’’) 

Unison Singing: 

Children of Mother Goose Land 

are we, 

So happy, so merry and gay, 

We greet you with joy, 

Each girl and each boy, 

This jolly Thanksgiving day, 

This jolly Thanksgiving day. 

Mother Goose: (lifts hand) Chil- 
dren, children, be quiet, please. 


It’s time for the morning broadcast 


from Station M G L. Turn on the 
radio please, someone. 

Jack Be Nimble: I will. (He goes 
to radio, pretends to turn dials.) 

Radio Voice: Good morning, 
everyone. This is station M G L 
broadcasting the news from Mother 
Goose Land. We bring you greetings 
this beautiful Thanksgiving morn- 
ing. Our first item of news is a rather 
unhappy one; it concerns our good 
friend, old Mother Hubbard. (All 
listen intently.) Mother Hubbard, 
we understand, had an unfortunate 
fall and has sprained her ankle. Now 
she is laid up in her home, all alone 
except for her dog, Jumbo. Worse 
still, Mother Hubbard’s cupboard 
is bare. There isn’t a thing for 
Thanksgiving dinner. In fact, there 
isn’t even a bone for her dog. (An- 
nouncer stops speaking.) 

Old Mother Goose: Oh, poor dear 
Mother Hubbard. 


Unison: Poor dear Mother Hub- 
bard. 

Mother Goose: To think of being 
hungry and sick on Thanksgiving 
day, 1 must go to her at once, and 
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take her something for dinner. (She 
picks up basket, puts food in it.) 

Curly Locks: Mother Goose, you’re 
not taking her your own Thanks. 
giving dinner, are you? 

Mother Goose: Of course, Curly 
Locks. 

Little Boy Blue: But you gave away 
your Thanksgiving dinner last year, 
to a poor family in the lane. 

Mary Contrary: And the year 
before. 

Mother Goose: It won’t hurt me to 
do it again. La, what do I need with 
a Thanksgiving feast. I have so 
much to be thankful for; good 
health, my Mother Goose land fam- 
ily, my faithful gander. It is dif- 
ferent with Mother Hubbard, who 
is all alone. There, my basket is 
packed. I must be off. (She goes out. 
Children look at each other.) 

Jack and Jill: Mother Goose has 
done it again. She has given away 
her Thanksgiving dinner. 

Miss Muffet: But we don’t want 
Mother Goose to go without a 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Jack Be Nimble: Of course not. 
(Leaps about.) 

Tommy Tucker: Let’s all get some- 
thing for her. 

Peter Pumpkin Eater: That’s a 
good idea, Tommy Tucker. Come 
on, everybody. Let’s go. 

Curly Locks: We'll find something 
special for Mother Goose’s Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

(All hurry out, talking and chat- 
tering, while from the other side, 
Peter Piper enters. He is a very small 
boy, carrying a peck basket which 
appears to be very heavy as he holds 
it in both arms. He walks down- 
stage, puts basket down with sigh 
of relief. 

Peter Piper: Whew. My goodness, 
that basket of pickled peppers is 
heavy. (He should stutter slightly 
each time he says: “Pickled Pep- 
pers.’’) 

Peter Piper: (looks about) I won- 
der where Mother Goose can be. I 
have brought these pickled peppers 
for her Thanksgiving dinner. (Enter 
Mother Goose, without basket.) 

Mother Goose: Oh, good morning, 
Peter Piper. 

Peter Piper: 
Mother Goose. 

Mother Goose: (taking off shawl) 


Good morning, 
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I’m SO glad I took my Thanksgiving 
dinner to Mother Hubbard Poor 
old soul; she is sick and alone, and 
her cupboard is bare. As for me, I 
can do quite well with a cup of tea 
and some crackers. 

Peter Piper: Mother Goose, I 
have brought you — (he picks up 
basket and starts toward her but 
just then the children of Mother 
Goose land come rushing in from 
both sides. All are chattering, call- 
ing, etc., and Peter is pushed back. 
He puts the basket down, sits on 
edge of basket and watches the pro- 
ceedings anxiously.) 

Mary Contrary: Dear Mother 
Goose, you have given away your 
own Thanksgiving dinner to poor 
Old Mother Hubbard, so we chil- 
dren of Mother Goose land have 
brought something to replace it. 
Here’s something for YOUR 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Mother Goose: Oh, what good chil- 
dren you are. (She sits at end of 
table, where each child takes his 
gift, reciting his lines as he gives it 
to her. At the conclusion of each 
one, Peter Piper starts to go for- 
ward and tries to speak, but is 
always drowned out or pushed back 
by the large children.) 

Curly Locks: (steps forward and 
recites) 

Curly Locks, Curly Locks, 

That’s who I am. 

I’ve brought dear Mother Goose 

Some fresh strawberry jam. 

(She puts dish of jam down at 
table before -Mother Goose.) 

Mother Goose: Thank you. Curly 
Locks. I do like jam. 

Little Boy Blue: (carries pitcher) 

My name, of course, 

Is little Boy Blue: 

Milk from my cows 

Is what I’VE brought you. 

(Sets pitcher on table. Action is 
the same.) 

Mother Goose: Thank you, Boy 
Blue. Your cows in the corn give 
very good milk. 

Miss Muffet: (carries dish) 

I’m little Miss Muffet, 


I like curds and whey. 


But I guess mashed potatoes 

Will be better today. 

Mother Goose: Thank you, Miss 
Muffet. 


Peter Pumpkin Eater: (carries pie 
tin) 

I have brought you 

A pumpkin pie, 

For Peter Pumpkin Eater 

Am I. 

Mother Goose: What a lovely pie 
Thank you. 

Mary Contrary: (carries carrots, 
turnips, any vegetables.) 

I’m Mary Contrary, 

And most folks don’t know 

Veg’tables as well as flowers 

In MY garden grow. 

Mother Goose: Thank you, Mary 
Contrary. I’m so glad you have 
good wholesome vegetables in your 
garden. 

Tommy Tucker: (holds out bread) 

I’m Little Tom Tucker 

Who sings for his supper; 

And I’ve brought YOU 

Some plain bread and butter. 

Mother Goose: Thank = you, 
Tommy. That will be fine for my 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Jack and Jill: (carry pail together) 

Jack: We’re Jack and _ Jill. 

We climbed the hill. 

Jill: To pick some berries. 

They’re in here still. 

Mother Goose: Thank you, chil- 
dren. I’m glad you didn’t spill the 
berries when you fell, either. 

Jack Be Nimble: (He comes for- 
ward nimbly, sets large red candle 
on floor, jumps over it, then puts it 
on table.) 

Jack Be Nimble: 

Jack is nimble 

And quick, all right. 

He’s brought his candle 

To give you light. 

Mother Goose: Thank you, Jack Be 
Nimble. That will decorate my table 
beautifully. And now, I think I have 
everything for a feast. 

Little Boy Blue: There’s something 
missing, Mother Goose. The turkey. 
And here it comes, now. 

(As he speaks, Peter Piper jumps 
up and tries to carry his peppers to 
table, but before he can reach it, 
The Old Woman in the Shoe enters 
with all her children. She may be a 
comic character, with her hair skew- 
ered on top of her head with a huge 
hair pin; a long dress trailing back 
of her. Her nine children, who 
should be graduated in size, come 
in behind her. She carries a large 
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roaster with a lid on it, and sets 
it before Mother Goose. 

Old Woman In Shoe: 

There, Mother Goose, 

Is a turkey fine, 

From the Woman in the Shoe 

And her children, nine. 

All ad lib: O - 0 - o. A turkey. 
Mother Goose rises, lifts lid. sniffs 
turkey. 

Mother Goose: Oh thank you, 
Woman in the Shoe. What a wonder- 
ful big turkey, and all roasted crisp 
and brown. Best of all, there is 
enough food here for all of us, and 
you're all invited to Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

(Children ad lib “hooray” ete. 
Peter Piper makes one more effort 
to come forward.) 

Mother Goose: 'There’s just one 


thing missing from our Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. 

Woman In Shoe: Something miss- 
ing, Mother Goose? 

Tommy Tucker: Tell me what it is, 
and I'll get it. 

Mother Goose: It’s some nice green 
pickled peppcrs. I always like some 
pickled peppers with my roast 
turkey. (As she speaks, Peter Piper 
scrambles to his feet, and lugging 
the basket, comes forward as fast as 
he can.) 


Peter _ Piper: Mother 


Mother Goose; I have them for you. 


Goose, 


I brought you some pickled peppers. 
(He stumbles over the word.) A 
whole peck of them. 

Mother Goose: A peck of pickled 
peppers? 
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All: (unison) A peck of pickled 
peppers? 

Mother Goose: Thank you very 
much, Peter Piper. You have made 
my Thanksgiving dinner quite per- 
fect. And now, boys and girls, what 
about a song? 

(Children face audience across the 
stage; Mother Goose stands at rear; 
Peter Piper is down in front, smil- 
ing happily. All sing to tune of 
“Over the River and Through the 
Woods”’:) 

Mother Goose gave all her food 

away, 

To someone both needy and sad; 

But we found a way, 

Her gift to repay, 

This jolly Thanksgiving day, 

This jolly Thanksgiving day. 

Curtain 


The Alphabet Bunny 


MARGUERITE GODE 


The Alphabet Bunny was chosen 


to be the Easter Bunny of nineteen 


hundred and fifty-one, which meant 
he must have all of the eggs painted 
by Easter morning. 

He went to the paint shop, but 
they were all out of paint. Then he 
remembered the Alphabet store. 
“You can find-everything in the 
Alphabet store,” he said, and he was 
right. There were no clerks to wait 


on him. It was necessary for him to 
find the colors without help. And he 
did. Up on the top shelf were ten 
little buckets with letters scrambled 
all over the outside. The Alphabet 
Bunny knew his letters and he soon 
unscrambled them. 

Can you? If you can, you will 
know what colors your Easter Eggs 
will be this year. 
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First Grade Lesson in Social Studies | F 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Family Life 
Food We Eat 


Potatoes and turnips, cabbage and 
beets, 


In the cellar lie; 
Pumpkins yellow, apples rosy, 


Greet the children’s eye. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Discussion Period 


Why does mother want us to eat certain 
foods? 


Boys and girls need good food to keep 
them well and help them grow strong bodies. 


Let us review the foods that we learned in September which make a good breakfast. Here are the 
important ones: fruit, milk, cereal, bacon and eggs. 

Now we must learn a new word. Here it is printed on the blackhoard: VEGETABLES. 

Let us make a list of the vegetables we like. see 

(If the children come from rural homes the question should be about vegetables they raise at | day 
home.) 


the 
Suggested List: 
peas beans radishes spinach onions beets turnips + 
potatoes pumpkins lettuce cabbage er 
(City children who live near a large market will be able to add others) — cauliflower egg — 
plant brussels sprouts acorn squash celery ™ 
Vegetable Table 
Here is a table we can call our Vegetable Table. We want to bring one vegetable of each of the ner 
kinds we have on our lists. And here are some name cards. On each one is printed the name of a sch 
vegetable. As soon as someone brings a potato to school, we will put the name (Potato) beside it. J is < 


Let us see how many different vegetables we can bring to school tomorrow. And we will label each ] fat 
one. Later we will play games with these labels. 


Vegetable Chart 


Th 
Vegetables give us certain foods that are very good for us. Sunshine is stored up in the green 
leaves of growing plants. Everyone should eat lettuce, spinach and cabbage. 
We should all eat at least two vegetables each day. Tomorrow we will report on the vegetables 9 pjg 


we ate for dinner today. Here is a vegetable chart. We will write on it the names of the vegetables 
we report. 
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First Grade Lesson in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Family Life | 
Thanksgiving in America 

Thanksgiving day is coming, 

It will soon be here; 


We thank thee, Heavenly Father, 


For all our harvest cheer. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Discussion Period 


What does the word “harvest” mean? (If 
no one can answer, the teacher will have to 


explain. Rural children know about harvesting 


grain.) 


For many years people over the world have held harvest festivals. Sometimes they raced to 
see who could husk corn the fastest. This was called a “husking bee.”” Almost. always the people 


danced and had a great feast. They had worked hard to raise many good things to eat and now 
they wanted to have some fun. 


When our first white people came to this country they had to work hard and had very little to 
work with. But the country was new and crops grew well. When the harvest season came the people 
wanted a day in which to thank God for his blessings. So they established a day each autumn for 
giving thanks. Now we have Thanksgiving Day on the third Thursday in November. 


Our president, Mr. Truman, has written a proclamation which really means a letter, urging 
everyone to attend some church service and to thank God for our good homes, our families, our 
schools, our food and clothing and for our own America, where we live safely and happily. America 
is a land of freedom. Each family can choose how it wishes to spend the day. Some go to grand- 
father’s, others spend the day at home, enjoying each other. Most families go to church. 


Things To Do 


Make lists of things for which we are thankful. Bring in pictures of Thanksgiving scenes. Ex- 
plain who the Pilgrims and Puritans were. Tell the story of the First Thanksgiving. 
Draw pictures of harvest foods. 
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Our America — Her Wonder Ways 


Air Travel 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THE AIRPLANE 
I WANT TO KNOW 


Why do the leaves go scampering by 
When North Wind gets real bold? 

Why do the stars come shooting down, 
Like rockets small of gold? 

Why does my kite go sailing on, 

When I let go the string? 

And what, pray, keeps the airplanes up, 
High over everything? 


A MOVIE — 
PEOPLE WHO HAVE HELPED TRAVEL 


One day, the children made a Travel Movie. 
They built their own frame and used two broom- 
sticks for rollers. They fastened large strips of 
brown wrapping paper to the rollers with thumb 
tacks. 

They drew their own pictures and pasted them 
upon the wrapping paper. Each picture was to 
show a person or persons who had helped in an 
unusual way toward improving the world’s air 
travel. As the pictures were unrolled, each child 
told the story of his own picture. 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS 
AND THEIR BIPLANE 


There is a story told of two small boys, Orville 
and Wilbur Wright, by name, who once received 
from their father a queer toy that flew all by 
itself for several minutes. 

The boys were so interested in the toy and its 
flying tricks that they called it “‘the bat.’’? They 
watched it, they studied it. They began to dream 
of flying birds and of flying sh‘ps. 

Other men had built strange looking gliders. 
A man, named Langley, had built a model and 
put a tiny steam engine in it. Another American, 
called Hiram Maxim, had built a plane that 
contained a boiler and an engine and weighed 
seven hundred pounds. He had flown it in 1894, 

And yet, with all these achievements with 
wings, people were still very doubtful and de- 
clared the Wright brothers were crazy to even 
think of flying. 

The young men kept on with their work just the 
same. 

With very little money, they were obliged to do 
everything for themselves. If they needed a stove, 


they must make it from tin cans. If they wanted 
an engine for their airplane, they must build it. 

Gradually and slowly, they had discovered the 
needs of their plane. It must have wings that 
could bend with the wind. It must have an en- 
gine of about twenty-five horse power and weigh 
about twenty-five pounds. It must have a pro- 
peller so as to turn in the air. 

In May 1908, the first test was made of the plane 
when Wilbur Wright flew eight miles and landed 
safely. 

In 1908, a second test was made with President 
Taft and a great crowd watching. Orville Wright 
took the wheel while Wilbur whirled the propeller 
and started the motor. 

The plane rose in the air, circled over the heads 
of a great cheering crowd and there it stayed for 
about an hour and twelve minutes. 

When Orville brought her down safely on the 
ground, President Taft hastened to him to ex- 
claim, ‘‘Good work. It was a wonderful perform- 
ance.”’ 

And so everywhere the Wright brothers were 
heralded as real contributors to aviation. Many 
honors were extended to them here and abroad. 
They were considered national heroes. 


LINDBERGH, THE LONE EAGLE 


The pictures now began to come thick and fast 
to show the great strides this country has made in 
sea, train, and air travel during the last few years. 

The children recognized at once a picture of 
Charles Lindbergh with his silver monoplane, the 
‘Spirit of St. Louis.”’ 

They knew that Colonel Lindbergh had made 
the first non-stop flight from New York to Paris in 
thirty-three and one half hours. They knew that 
he had. been daring enough to take the flight 
alone, carrying extra gasoline instead of another 
man. 

They recalled the greeting at Paris and how 
Lindbergh modestly said to those who gathered 
about to meet him, “I am Charles Lindbergh 
from New York.’’ A happy landing, indeed, to a 
most successful flier! 

When you visit Washington, you will find at the 


‘ Smithsonian Institute, the airplane in which 


Lindbergh made his daring flight across the At- 
lantic. 

Through their reading, the chi'dren had fol- 
lowed Lindbergh since his flight in 1927. They 
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Our America — Her Wonder Ways 
Air Travel 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


knew that he had been made a colonel in the 
United States army, that he had toured America 
to find out everything possible that would help in 
planning new air routes and airports. 

They recalled his good will trip to Mexico, to 
South and Central America, and to the West 
Indies, a distance of 9000 miles. 

They remembered his later trip in 1931 with 
Mrs. Lindbergh, when they made a good will trip 
to Japan and their second trip in 1933 to Green- 
land, Iceland, Copenhagen, Denmark and to 
Stockholm, Sweden, for the purpose of studying 
the best Arctic air route to Europe. 


RICHARD E. BYRD, A PIONEER .OF TODAY 


Another great aviator whom the children recceg- 
nized in the pictures was Admiral Richard E. 
Ryrd, who will always be remembered because of 
his exciting flights over the North and South 
poles. He is the only man who has ever flown 
over both poles in an airplane. 

You likely have seen motion pictures showing 
the portable houses, Eskimo dogs, the snow- 
mobiles, and the four big airplanes that carried 
Byrd and his party of thirty-two explorers and 
scientists on the Antarctic expedition — one of 
the most famous pioneering trips of modern 
times. 

There is no doubt that Admiral Byrd discovered 
lands that no living being had ever seen before. 

You might be interested to find out much more 
of this daring trip into the Antarctic by reading 
his own book, called ‘‘Little America.”’ 


AMELIA EARHART, 
WHOSE GREATNESS WILL LIVE ON 


Amelia Earhart was another flier the children 
included in their movie of famous fliers. 

They knew that in the year 1932 she flew alone 
from Newfoundland to Ireland. 

They knew, too, that Miss Earhart held several 
aviation records. She was the first person to cross 
the Atlantic by airplane twice. She was the first 


woman to fly across the Atlantic alone. She was 
the first woman to receive the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, also the National Geographical 
Society’s Gold Medal. She set a new speed record 
for the route from America to Ireland. She held 
the long distance flying record for women. 

The children tried in their simple way to express 
the highest of tributes to the woman flier who, 
no doubt, lost her life in the mid-Pacific in early 
July 1937, while attempting, with her pilot, Fred 
Noonan, to make a ’round-the-world flight. 


DOING THINGS TOGETHER 


1. Can you make a list of five things you would 
find on an airplane? 


2. Would you prefer to travel by boat, train or 


airplane? Give your reasons. 


3. Would you like to write a letter to the Pan- 
American Airways, New York city, asking 
them for folders having maps and descrip- 


tions of their various routes? 


4. Make a list of all the uses you can think of 
for the airplane. 


5. Can someone show the class how an airplane 
flies by using a toy balloon? 


THE ZEPPELIN 


Big silver fish 

Up in the sky 

I watch and watch 
As you skim by. 


You look to me 

Just like a whale, 
With your sharp nose, 
And big square tail. 


Why do you swim 


A-top the trees, 
With all the space 
There’s in the seas? 
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. Admiral Richard E. Byrd is a great 


. He will always be remembered for his flights 
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Problem Solving Activities 
(To be correlated with America -- Her Wonder Ways) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A. A MULTIPLY-CHOICE TEST 


Choose the correct words to complete each statement: 1. 


Colonel Charles Lindbergh made the first non-stop flight by airplane 
across the Pacific around the world across the Atlantic 2. 


For this flight he used 

a glider a bi-plane a monoplane 

You could find his “‘Lone Eagle’’ at 

the Smithsonian Institute Panama Airways Art Museum 


In 1894, Hiram Maxim built 
a stage coach an airplane an automobile 


historian explorer singer 


over England over the Poles over Asia 


. He has written a book called 


“Little Asia”’ ‘Little Italy”’ ‘Little America”’ 


: The Wright Brothers invented 


a biplane a dirigible a monoplane 


The first test on their plane was made in the year 
1906 1908 1910 


- Amelia Earhart was the first woman to fly 


the Atlantic Ocean the Pacific Ocean the Antarctic Ocean 


. She flew alone from Newfoundland to 


Ireland England Italy 


. She was the first woman to receive the 


Distinguished Flying Cross the Gold Star the Silver Medal 


. She lost her life in july 1937 


in the Atlantic in the Pacific in the Antarctic 


She held the women’s record for 
solo flying stunt flying long distance flying 


A book written about Amelia Earhart is called 
“We” “Last Flight” **Sky ward”’ 


B. DOING THINGS TOGETHER 


. The class may wish to write to various companies for leaflets, posters or charts which 


will help with their study of air travel. They may be bought at very small cost: 


a. “Catalogue of Watercraft Collections’? (Bulletin 127) 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 


b. “Hand Book of National Aircraft Collections’’ 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 


ec. “Wings Over America”’ 
Pan American Airways, Chrysler Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 
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Problem Solving Activities 
(To be correlated with America -- Her Wonder Ways) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


SOME PROBLEMS FOR THOUGHT 


1. Can you collect pictures for a bulletin of all persons who have contributed toward 
the world’s air travel? 


. Make a list of six of these people and state what each did. 
- What do you do if you wish to send a letter by airmail? 


bh 


. Can you suggest any reasons why fliers so often go far north when making voyages 
around the world? 


5. How can a plane stay up in the air? 
6. Can you draw a picture of an airplane and label its parts? 
7. Can you make a list of all uses you can think of for the airplane? 
8. What is the difference between an airplane and a dirigible? 
9. Can you name three famous air flights that have made history? 
10. Can you tell something interesting about each of the following: 
Orville and Wilbur Wright 
Wiley G. Post 
Charles A. Lindbergh 
Richard E. Byrd 
Howard Hughes 


Douglas Corrigan 
Dick Merrill 


The library will help in getting further information. 


ATR TRAVEL 


‘“‘Aviation Stories,’? Fay E. Thompson, Longmans, Green, 

**‘Board the Air-Liner,”’? John Floherty, Doubleday. 

‘“‘Transport Airplanes and All About Them,” Saalfield Publishing Co. 
“The Aeroplane Book,’”? W. C. Pryor, Harcourt Brace. 

*‘Aeroplanes, Picture Scripts,”? E. M. Hale, Milwaukee. 

“Picture Book of Flying,’”’ Frank Dobias, Macmillan. 

“The Skycraft Book,’’ L. B. Harvey, Macrae Smith. 

“Boys’ Life of the Wright Brothers,”’ Mitchell, Harper Brothers. 

*““Boys’ Book of Airmen,” Grump, Dodd Mead. 

“Heroes of the Air,’? C. C. Fraser, Thomas Y. Crowell. 

“‘The Boys’ Story of Lindbergh, the Lone Eagle.”’ R. J. Beamich, Winston. 
“Dick Byrd, An Explorer,”’ Fitzhugh Green, Putnam. 

“Last Flight,’? Amelia Earhart, Harcourt Brace. 

“The Fun of It,’? Amelia Earhart, Harcourt Brace. 

“Skyward,” Richard E. Byrd, Putnam. 

“Marvels of Aviation,’? C. C. Turner, Lippincott. 

‘““Knights of the Wing,”’ A. M. Jacobs, Century. 
‘‘Historic Airships,”’ R. S. Holland, Macrae Smith. 
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DRAWING AND NUMBER WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland | DR 


Draw 4 more caps. How many caps will you have then? 


Draw 3 more hais. How many hats will that make? 


Draw 5 more shoes. How many shoes will that be? 


This is Plymouth Rock. Draw 2 more rocks. How many | 
rocks will that make ? 
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LITTLE GEOGRAPHY POSTER (Page 63) Louise D. Tessin U 


Me 
A 
IS A BODY OF LAND SURROUNDED BY WATER 
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IS A BODY OF WATER SURROUNDED BY LAND 


A LAKE 
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SPATTER WORK (PAGE 63) Louise D. Tessin | SPA 
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USE PINS TO INK , 

HOLD PARTS IN PLACE WATER COLOR OR 

NECESSARY. POSTER PAINTS FOR SPATTERING. 
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SPATTER WORK (PAGE 64) 


CUT-PAPER 


CUT PATTERNS 
FROM FOLDED PAPERS 


Louise D. Tessin 


MASK PATTERN 


USE WHITE SHELF PAPER 
AND DECORATE THE SAME 


FOR WRAPPING GIFTS 
FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 
PLAN DECORATION TO FIT 
THE EXACT SIZE OF BOX 


OA 
1 
FLOWER 
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THANKSGIVING BASKET FAVOR (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


TE TOPS 
chine BASE OF BASKET- SIDES 
— FIT AGAINST BOTTON 
AT POINTS EF, AND GH. 
FIRST, Score LINES AB & COD. 


NEXT, CUT OUT NEATLY ALL 
AROUND THE EDGES. 


FOLO LINES EF & GH. 
PASTE BASKET TOGETHER. 


IT WOULD BE BEST To 00 
ALL DAINTING BEFORE 
CONSTRUCTION. 


SIDE.! 


TO FOLD A DOTTED 
LINE SHARP AND 
NEAT, SCORE THE 
SAME FIRST WITH A 
DULL 
KNIFE 
AGAINST 
THE EDGE 
OF A 


MAKE DESIGN FOR BASKET 
SIDE FIRST, AS 1 -(OR 3) 
TRACE WITH TISSUE 
PAPER, TURN TISSUE 
PAPER OVER AND 

TRACE FOR SIDE.2 


SIDE-3 
SCRATCH-PAPER PATTERN 


2% (0 
RULER. 
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sin GRANDFATHER’S BOOKCASE (Page 63) | Louise D. Tessin 


SIDE 10 IN. x 
4 fT. 272 1". 


BASE 
BOARD 


174x104, 


DECORATION 


3x4/2 Toe 


TWO SIDES 10.1N X 4Ft. 27, 
BACK I0-IN. 4 FT 3/4 IN. 

FIVE SHELVES X 10/2 IN. 
TOP IN. X 12 IN. 
CENTER POST IN, 
TWO END POSTS IN. 
FRONT MOLDING 14 IN. 
TWO SIDE MOLDINGS IN. 
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TURKEY NUT CUP Helen Strimple 


~ MAKE TURKEY’S FEATURES 
ON OPPOSITE SIDE OF 
HEAD 
® 
FOLD FORWARD ON 
DOTTED LINE 
USE sTRIPS A’ AND 
TO PASTE CORNERS 
OF NUT CUP INTO 
Cut FROM BROWN 
POSITION J 
Nw PAPER OR COLOR 
BROWN WITH 


MARKINGS 


FOLD BACK 


CuT ON HEAVY 
BLACK LINE \y 


CUT 

DOTTED 
LINES 


FOLD TAIL 
BACK ON 
DOTTED LINE 


Hs 


Bt 
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le | BORDER DESIGN (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
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SAFETY POSTER (Page 64) Helen Strimple 
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BLACKBOARD BORDERS (Page 64) Bess .Bruce Cleaveland 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


«ll 


Or 


ETS) 


The children, wearing high boots, wandered 
into a field where they found a CALF. They 


are leading it home. 


The name WYOMING comes from an 
Indian word Maughwauwame meaning 
large plains or large meadows. 


Motto: Equal Rights which appears on the 
State Seal. 


Capital: Cheyenne 


Flower: Indian Paint Brush 


Song: Wyoming 

Nicknames: Equal Rights: Also Sagebrush 
State 

The state has buttes, flat-topped hills and 

canyons. 

Cattle raising is the leading industry. 


Wyoming is a high plateau and its rivers 
flow with great speed to lower levels. 
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THE BIG TURKEY PUZZLE ; I. Dyer Kuenstler 


« 


f 


See if you can find two hands pointing to the turkey, the farmer and his wife, an owl, a flicker (woodpecker), a 
fox, a bob-tail cat, a rabbit running full speed, and a boy pretending to be an Indian chief. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Boasttul Bunny MARGUERITE GODE 


A Boastful little bunny 

To a turtle -- said one day, 

“T’ll race you through the meadow 
“Just sixty hops away.” 


They started out together. 
The rabbit won the race. 
The pokey little turtle 
Couldn’t stand the pace. 


“There is a pond,” the tortoise said, 
“Just sixty paddles wide. 
*‘Let’s race to see who'll be the first 
To reach the other side.” 


Things to do: 


Find out all you can about Bun- 
nies. Find out all you can about 
Turtles. Read poems about Rabbits 
and Turtles. Read stories about 
Bunnies and Turtles. Bring a rabbit 
and turtle to school. Make a poster 
about the poem. Make books. 


The turtle started swimming. 

The bunny took a leap, 

And couldn’t hop because he found 
The water was too deep. 


“Help, Help,” he cried — 
“Don’t let me drown.” 
The turtle turned about, 
And with a twinkle in his eye, 
He pulled the rabbit out. 


The foolish bunny hung his head 
He thanked his friend and then 
He made the resolution — 
To never boast again. 
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BIRD PORTRAITS 


Portrait of Old Yellow Legs 


Brownish black coat 


White vest and collar with brown polka 
dots 


Long slender yellow legs. 


Portrait of a Woodcock 


Size — 11 or 12 inches long 

Coat — Brown with pale orange vest 
Large head and short neck 

Long bill 

Large eyes set toward back of head 
Short wings 

Stocky legs 
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Marguerite Gode 


OLD YELLOW LEGS 
(To Color) 


Danger! Danger! 
Hunters are nigh 
Old Yellow Legs 
Gives a warning cry 

And up from the slough 
The wild birds fly 
Danger! Danger! 
Hunters are nigh. 


Old Yellow Legs 
Has a watchful eye 

As he beats his wings 
On the cloud gray sky 
And the wild birds answer 
His raucous cry — 
Danger! Danger! 
Hunters are nigh! 


WOODCOCK 


Shy little woodcock hidden from sight. 
I have heard your serenade 

On a moonlight night. 

I have seen you whirl and dance 

From your rustic lair 

Spiraling and twittering 

In the sparkling air. 


Swiftly now you dart away 
To your brush bound nest 


Such a little feathered one 

Filled with untold zest. 

When your clear song breaks the air 
My poor heart will thrill 

To the notes flung silver edged 

Out across the hill. 
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Mrs. Goose saw the Pop Rabbit family going away 


Company for Supper 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Ilustrated by the Author 


. WONDER why she doesn’t 
come,” said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 

“It’s high time,” said Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit. 

And the Pop-Rabbit children, 
Leaf, Clover and Baby Bumps, who 
were looking out of the window, 
said, “We don’t see her.” 

“It’s just like Mrs. Goose to be 
late when she’s invited to supper,” 
said their mother. “I can’t hold 
over the corn-and-mushroom pud- 
ding any longer.” 

“Let’s just run over to her house 
and see if we see her,” said Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit. 

“We want to go, too!” cried the 
children. 

“All right. Come on.” 

So Mrs. Pop-Rabbit put the 


supper on the back of the stove, and 
all the family went to Mrs. Goose’s 
house and walked by her window. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pop-Rabbit looked 
in, just out of the corners of their 
eyes. Yes, there was Mrs. Goose. 
There were some supper dishes on 


her table, and she was not dressed 
up. 

“What a nuisance!” said Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit. “She has _ forgotten 
all about coming to our house, and 
has eaten her supper. What shall we 
do? Knock at the door and tell her?” 

“We'll go home,” said Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit. “She would feel awful, and 
probably cry, and we wouldn’t know 
how to stop her.” 

Mrs. Goose looked out of the 
window just then and saw the fam- 
ily going away. 

Then she remembered! 

“It was tonight,” she told her- 
self. “I was expected at their house 
for supper! And here I am, just in 
my lilac dress, and I feel quite full 
of porridge, too.” 

Then she had a bright idea. She 
would go, anyway. She would hurry 
the back way across the field, and 
get there before they did. 

Mrs. Goose put on her blue beads 
— they made her feel more dressed 
up. She didn’t have time to change 
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her dress! She dashed out of the 
house and ran lickety-split across 
the field. She must get to the Pop- 
Rabbits’ house first! 

She tripped on a_ stone. She 
bumped her wing. She fell kerplam 
over a stick. Then at last she was at 
the house, and they were not in 
sight. Good, she thought. 

She went in and sat down in the 
best rocking-chair, and brushed her 
feathers, and straightened her skirt. 

Very soon she heard the pitter- 
patter of rabbit feet, and the door 
opened. 

“Why, Mrs. Goose,” said Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit. “What a surprise!”’ 

“Why, isn’t this the night I was 
invited to supper?” asked Mrs. 
Goose, smiling. “‘I got here, and you 
were not at home. J was surprised. 
Were you taking a little walk, just 
to look around?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pop-Rabbit. 
“Just to look around. That was it.” 

“But -—-” began the children. 
“But we —” 

“Shhbhhhhhh,” went their par- 
ents. That meant don’t - say - any- 
thing - about - seeing - Mrs. - Goose 
- through - her - window. 

Leaf, Clover, and Baby Bumps 
looked kind of bottled up, but they 
kept still. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, 
“let’s sit down to supper.” 

“I hope you like corn-and-mush- 
room pudding,” said Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit. ““My wife makes it so well.”’ 

“We like it — we like it —-” cried 
the children. 

“Shhhhhhh,” said their mother. 

“It looks delicious,” said Mrs. 
Goose. But she thought to herself, 
“I do feel quite full of food!” Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit put pudding and a 
baked potato on her plate. 

“Well,” Mrs. Goose said to her- 
self, “I can eat the pudding. And 
I'll just slip the potato behind me. 
If I’m quick, no one will notice what 
became of it.” 
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Then Mr. Pop-Rabbit helped Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit. 

“Our turn now,” said the chil- 
dren. “Give us a lot.” “We are 
hungry!” 

“Shhhhhbh,” said their mother. 
“You know better than this. Quiet, 
now!” 

“Remember your manners,” their 
father told them, but he helped them 
to nice plates of food. 

They all started to eat. Mrs. 
Goose, with one quick twist of her 
wing, hid the baked potato behind 
her. 

“At least I won’t have to eat 
that,” she thought to herself. “I 
can manage the pudding.” 

“And here are some hot raisin 
buns,” said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. Mrs. 
Goose took one, and, after a min- 
ute, she put it behind her. 

“We're hungry. Buns, please!” 
said the children. But they said it 
softly, this time. 

Then came dessert. It was baked 
apples with cookies. 

Mrs. Goose was very quick and 
quiet. She nibbled the cooky, and 
slipped the apple behind her. 

So now there was a baked potato, 
a bun, and an apple, in a row be- 
hind her broad feather back! 

“Will you have another apple?” 
asked Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 

“No thank you,” Mrs. Goose told 
he. “I’ve had plenty!” 

“We haven't,” said Leaf, Clover, 
and Baby Bumps. 

“But I think you have,” said their 
mother. “Please stop wriggling and 
jumping. You may be excused!” 
Leaf, Clover and Baby Bumps 


They sang a song called, “‘Clover Pie On M 


“You have had enough,” said Mrs. Pop Rabbit. 


leaped up and began to run around 
the table. Then they stopped be- 
hind Mrs. Goose’s chair, and were 
very quiet for a minute or two. Very 
quiet and still. 

“Well,” said Mr. Pop-Rabbit, 
“we'll go into the other room and 
have some music.” 

That meant that the Pop-Rabbit 
children were going to sing. They 
didn’t sing very well; they had 
squeaky voices, but their mother 
and father liked to teach them to 
help entertain company. And to- 
night, Mrs. Goose was the company 
for supper. 

Mr. Pop-Rabbit got up from the 


onday.”’ 


table. 

Mrs. Pop-Rabhit got up from the 
table. 

But oh, how Mrs. Goose hated to 
think of getting up! Because she 
knew when she rose to her goosie 
feet, the baked potato and bun and 
apple would show. 

But finally she couldn’t put it off 
any longer, because Mr. and Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit were waiting for her. 

She got up, and looked around 
behind her. 

Why, the things were gone! 

Then she realized what had hap- 
pened. Those hungry children had 
gobbled them up. They had eaten 
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all three things — even the potato! 

Oh, what a relief to Mrs. Goose, 
to realize that. 

They went into the other room. 
The children were already there, 
getting out their song books. “All 
right now,” said their mother, and 
they began. 

They sang a song called “Clover 
Pie on Monday,” and another one 
called “The Groundhog Galumph 
March.” Then they sang a long, 
long song called “The Littlk Rab- 
bits’ Skippety Hop,” that went on 
and on with a great many verses, 
and a chorus in between. When at 
last they were finished, their mother 
and father and Mrs. Goose clapped 
paws and wings, and Mrs. Goose 
thanked them. ““That was very nice 
singing,” she told them. (She al- 
most said, “Very nice squeaking,” 
but she caught herself just in time.) 

“And now let me help you wash 
the dishes,” she said, “and then I 
must be going.” 


Patience, 
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“Oh don’t trouble to help us,” 
smiled Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. “Mr. Pop 
and I always do the dishes together, 
and the children brush up and put 
away.” 

Mrs. Goose thanked them all for 
a very nice time. They all bowed 
and smiled, and as she went down 
the front steps she thanked them 
again. 

Mr. Pop-Rabbit said, ‘We are 
so glad that you came.” 

“And to think I almost didn’i!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Goose. 

She had gone on quite a little way 
when she thought, “Why, I 
shouldn’t have said that.” She 
turned around, to see if the Pop- 
Rabbits had noticed her mistake, 
but the door was shut by that time. 

They were all inside clearing the 
table, and Leaf, Clover and Baby 
Bumps were saying, “She didn’t 
eat all her supper. But we did.” 

“IT saw you,” said their father. 

“And so did J,” said the mother. 


ANNE WYATT 


A Little Pilgrim Girl 


Ir WAS a sunny fall day, the 
wind was good, and the large white 
sails of the “Mayflower” helped it 
speed over the water like a big sea 
bird. This was a very small boat in 
which to cross the ocean, the cabin 
was very crowded, and there was 
only one small deck. Sometimes 
there was no wind and the May- 
flower lay still upon the quiet water. 
Sometimes the storms came and the 
fierce winds swept down upon the 
little ship. To keep it from being 
driven far out of its course the sailors 
quickly bound the sails close to the 
mast. But, in spite of this the boat 
was taken out of its way. No wonder 
it took so long to cross the ocean. 

No wonder we children got so tired 
of the long trip. There were but few 
games we could play in the cabin, 
and there were no story books or 
toys. How we longed for the shady 
woods and green fields! 


“Patience, call the other children 
upon the deck and we will play some 
games,” said Mary Chilton, who 
had grown to be a large girl now. 


Eagerly the boys and girls raced 


upon deck. It was always such fun 
when Mary led the games. When 
we were tired from running and 
playing Priscilla told us stories of the 
sunny land where she had once 
lived. 

“Oh, look what John Alden has 
made for us,” exclaimed Giles Hop- 
kins. 

“Oh, a puzzle -— he has whittled 
out a wonderful puzzle for us!’ All 


of us wanted to try to put it 
together, but we took turns. Every- 
one tried to make the days enjoy- 
able for us, but nine weeks was a 
long time to be shut up on a boat. 
But, something happened away out 
there on the ocean which made life 
exciting for all of us. 

“Come with me, Patience,” cried 
Giles Hopkins, “and see what 
Mother has for us.” Giles raced to 
his mother’s bedside with me close 
at his heels. 

“A baby -- oh, a sweet new 
baby!” I cried. “Now we will have 
plenty to keep us busy on the boat. 
We can help take care of the baby. 
What is his name, Giles>”’ 

“T’d like to name him Jan for my 
best friend in Holland.” 

“No, dear,” replied Mrs. Hop- 
kins. “Jan is a wonderful boy, but 
we do not want to give our baby a 
Dutch name. I would like to call 
him Stephen for his father.” 

“No,” said Mr. Hopkins, “if he 
were given my name he would be 
called ‘little Stephen’ until he grew 
up. I don’t believe any child was 
ever born on the ocean before. I 
wish he might have a name no 
other has ever had.” 

Giles’ sister, Constance, spoke 
up. “Let’s name him Ocean — 
that’s a different name.” 

“Ocean — Ocean,” said _ the 
mother to herself. “I know it’s a 
suitable name, but it sounds so 
queer.” 

“IT know a word in another lan- 
guage which means ocean. It is 
Oceanus. Maybe you like that 
name better,” said Elder Brewster. 
It was decided that Oceanus Hop- 
kins was a very good name for a 
baby born on the ocean. How I 
liked to hold him and sing softly to 
him until he fell asleep! 

Once on the trip when there was 
a great storm one of the Pilgrims 
almost lost his life. The deck was 
wet and slippery, for the rough winds 
washed over it. Our parents told us 
to stay in the cabin, for it was not 
safe for anyone on deck. 

But, John grew very tired of the 
crowded cabin, climbed the narrow 
stairs, and stepped out on the 
slippery deck. The storm was wild 
and terrific. The waves were almost 
as high as the masts. John was very 
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frightened. He tried to go back to 
the cabin, but was too late. With a 
loud crash a huge wave struck the 
ship and swept away one of the 
masts. It flung John into the sea. 

“Help, help, help!’ he screamed. 
No one could hear his voice above 
the storm. He fought the waves 
and tried to swim, but it was no use. 
The water closed over his head. 
With a mighty effort, John raised 
his head. Over the side of the ship 
hung some ropes. One of these was 
trailing through the water near 
John. He reached out and grabbed 
it. Hand over hand, he pulled him- 
self toward the ship. He was becom- 
ing very weary. Finally some sailors 
on the Mayflower spied him. 

“Hold on, John!” they shouted 
as they pulled in the rope. Almost 
fainting, the boy held on with hands 
stiff with cold. At last the men 
lifted him from the water and car- 
ried him into the cabin, weak and 
cold, but safe. 

At daybreak one morning I was 
awakened by loud shouts of “Land, 
Land, Land!” And there before us 
was the new land which was to be 
our home — America. Near the 
shore was a large rock which was the 
only dry landing place on the beach, 
for the water was very shallow there. 
All of us stepped on the rock to get 
to the land. Later it was named 
Plymouth Rock and is still near the 
ocean where it was when the Pil- 
grims came. 

In the shelter of the great rock we 
Pilgrims knelt upon the ground 
and gave thanks to God for guiding 
us to the beautiful country. Then we 
repeated a psalm from the Bible 
beginning: 

““O give thanks unto the Lord, for 
He is good, for His mercy endureth 
forever.” 

The Pilgrims were eager to begin 
their new houses at once. 

“First, we will cut down trees and 
clear a space for a large log house,” 
said Governor Carver. “It will be a 
strong, safe place where we can all 
live while we are building our own 
houses.”” In three weeks time the 
common-house was finished. It was 
a rough building with unplastered 
walls and a thatched roof. But, it 
was our own and we were very 
happy. Then the Pilgrim families 


began to build their own little log 
cabins. 

While the work on the cabins 
went on, we children helped some. 
Then we would play along the beach 
picking up shells and pretty stones. 
One day we came upon a thicket of 
trees hung with wild grapevines. 

“Oh, Patience, come here!” called 
Giles. “I found a swing.” Sure 
enough, when I got there I saw a 
grapevine swing. What fun vre had 
swinging that day! 

“Listen, I hear the sound of run- 
ning water,” said Mary. All of us 
stood still and listened to the trick- 
ling water. Then we followed the 
sound and soon came to a rocky nook 
where the water bubbled and sang. 

“What a lovely little brook! Let’s 
sail boats in it.”” Constance began 
gathering up little bits of wood and 
dry leaves to use for boats. I found 
a piece of wood, larger than the 
others, but light enough to float. 

“This is the Mayflower. It is on 
its way to America. It will land near 
this large rock — Plymouth Rock.” 

“Let’s pick up pieces of wood and 
build little log cabins,” suggested 
Giles. And so we played during the 
fall and early winter days, as our 
parents worked on the new homes. 

But, the winter grew colder and 
more bitter. There were many days 
so cold, snowy, and windy that no 
work could be done. There was very 
little food, although every day some 
of the men tramped through the 
deep snow looking for game. 

“Here comes John Alden and 
Stephen Hopkins plowing through 
the deep snow. Maybe we will have 
meat for supper tonight,” said Mary. 
a-hoping!” 

“I’m so hungry I can hardly wait 
to see what is in their game _ bags.” 
Giles ran to meet the men. He al- 
most cried when the two men stum- 
bled in half frozen, but with empty 
game bags. Our people were often 
wet and cold and did not have the 
proper food. No wonder that many 
of them became ill and died before 
the winter was over. It was a sad 
time. 

Finally the snow melted from the 
hillside and spring came. We could 
hear the axes in the forest as work 
on the half-built cabins began again. 
Once more we children played in 
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the woods near the place where our 
fathers and mothers were working. 
We were not allowed to go far, as 
all of us were afraid of the Indians. 

One day all of our fathers met in 
the common-house. 

“On top of the hill we will build a 
large, strong fort,” said Captain 
Miles Standish. “We will mount 
our cannons upon it so that they 
will point in every direction. If the 
Indians make trouble we will bring 
all the women and children to the 
fort for safety.” 

As he spoke Constance and En- 
durance screamed. A tall, half- 
naked Indian walked past us chil- 
dren who had been playing outside, 
and strode up to the door of the 
common-house. Three eagle feath- 
ers were braided into his long black 
hair. Red and black lines were 
painted on his face. A quiver of 
arrows hung between his bare shoul- 
ders and he carried a long bow in 
his hand. 

The pilgrims jumped to their feet 
and grabbed their guns and swords. 
Maybe he was one of many already 
in the village. The Indian placed 
his hand upon a little hatchet at his 
belt, but he did not move. 

“You are welcome here, English- 
men,” he said. 

“An Indian speaking English!” 
exclaimed William Bradford. 

“He may not be so friendly as he 
seems,” said Captain Miles Stand- 
ish in a low voice. “Have your guns 
ready.” 

“Samoset friend of Englishmen. 
He come to welcome you.” Then 
Elder Brewster stepped up and 
shook hands with the strange vis- 
itor. 

“Thank you for your kind wel- 
come, friend. Where did you learn 
our language?” 

“‘Samoset is chief of a little island. 
Many English come there to buy 
furs and fish.” Then the pilgrims 
asked the Indian to sit with them, 
and gave him food and drink. He 
told them that there were many 
Indians in the forest. 

“Samoset have Indian friend 
named Squanto. Him speak good 
English.” The pilgrims remem- 
bered this when later Squanto came 
to live with them. 

“Many, many moons ago,” said 
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Squanto, “wigwams of Squanto’s 
people stand here. Many canoes on 
shore. Many camp fires on hillside.” 

“Did your tribe move to some 
other place?’ asked Elder Brewster. 

“No,” replied the Indian sorrow- 
fully. “Black sickness come. Papoose 
all die. Chief and braves die. Only 
Squanto get well. Squanto come 
home now and live with white 
brothers.” 

All of us were glad to have 
Squanto make his home with us, 
for he helped us in many ways. He 
knew in which streams to find the 
busy beavers. He knew just where 
the deer went to drink. He knew 
how to make a bear trap of logs, and 
how to call the wild ducks and other 
birds. He taught us how to make a 
snare of willow twigs and put it in 
the brook to catch fish. 

Squanto could lie down on the 
ground and move through the tall 
grass without being seen; he could 
walk through the forest without 
making a sound. When the pil- 
grims and Indians met to trade 


Squanto would tell each what the 
other said. He showed us how the 
Indians wrote. They wrote with a 
bit of charcoal upon a piece of birch 
bark, or with paint upon a great 
flat rock. We children liked their 


If we could peep at Plymouth town, 
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writing because it was all in pic- 
tures. 

One day Squanto came in from 
the forest, carrying a branch from 
an oak tree in his hand. We ran to 
meet him. 

“See,” he said, pointing to the 
tiny oak leaves. “Oak leaves big 
like squirrel’s foot. Time to plant 
corn now.”’ Then he went down to 
the brook and set a snare to catch 
fish. 

The next morning back from the 
brook came Squanto with a large 
basket full of small fish. Elder 
Brewster was surprised and ex- 
claimed, “Why, Squanto, those fish 
are too jittle to eat.” 

“Indians plant corn in these fields 
many times. Ground hungry now. 
We must feed the hungry earth.”’ 
So he showed the pilgrims how to 


put two little fishes into each hill of 


corn. It was the first time they had 
planted corn, so they were glad for 
Squanto to teach them all he could. 
All of us helped hoe the corn, and 
weed and care for the gardens. 
When the warm days of early 
summer came Squanto showed us 
children where the sweet, wild straw- 
berries grew; and a little later we 
filled our baskets with wild raspber- 
ries and blackberries. In the fall 
groups of us went with Squanto to 


Pilgrim Children 
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As Plymouth used to be, too 


gather beechnuts, hickory nuts, wal- 
nuts, and chestnuts. Oh, we liked 
living in America! 

At last the harvest was all gath- 
ered in. When the pilgrims saw the 
great supply of food for the winter 
they were very happy and grateful. 
In the evenings we would sit around 
the fireplace, roast chestnuts, and 
talk. One November evening Gov- 
ernor Bradford said, “God _ has 
brought us to this new country and 
protected us through a terrible win- 
ter. He has given us a wonderful 
summer and sent us a_ beautiful 
harvest. It is fit that we have a 
time for giving thanks to God. 
Shall we have a week of rest, thanks- 
giving, and feasting? What say you, 
friends)” 

Giles, Constance, Endurance and 
I looked at each other, our eyes 
shining. We thought it a splendid 
idea, and so did all the others. So 
the next week was set aside for the 
harvest feast of thanksgiving. And 
what fun and feasting the pilgrims 
and Indians had together! We have 


never forgotten that first Thanks- 
giving. 

Each year since, when the 
harvests are gathered, a day is set 
aside for thanking God for his good 
gifts — Thanksgiving Day, 


The Pilgrim miss seemed grown-up 


Those boys and girls would now 
look odd 


To folks like you and me. 


The Pilgrim lads, like little men, 
Were clad in homespun suits. 
They wore high hats just like their 
dads’ 
And tramped in heavy boots. 


In skirts that hid her toes. 
Her kerchief, cap and apron white 
Had neither frills nor bows. 


But if those Pilgrim children could 
Just visit us today, 
They’d smile a bit; then shake their 
heads, 
“My! Aren’t they queer?”’ they'd 
say. 
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The Greedy Bears 
of Skyland 


MARY E. 


Nicurts when the sky is clear, 
you can see the big star dipper and 
the little star dipper, but the big 
bear and the little bear are lying 
asleep on the sky meadow, their fur 
so thick and dark it is part of the 
night. 

The big bear is holding fast to the 
big dipper, and the little bear is 
sleeping with his nose inside the 
little dipper. 

This is the story of the bears who 
won’t turn loose of their dippers, 
even when they’re asleep. 

There were plenty of sweet berries 
on the sky meadow, but do you 
think Big Bear and Little Bear 
would eat them? Oh no! Nor would 
they drink from all the nice little 
milk puddles that lay everywhere. 
They wanted nothing but the milk 
in the Milky Way! 

Every night that big bear picked 
up his big dipper, and the little bear 
picked up his little dipper and they 
ran as fast as they could go to the 
Milky Way. They drank and drank, 
until everyone in Skyland feared 
they’d drink the Milky Way dry. 

The Seven Little Sister stars had 
good manners. They drank milk 
from tiny silver cups. It made them 
sad to watch the greedy bears. 
Twinkle, the oldest sister knew she 
must do something about it. She 
told the Dog Star so. 

“Why can’t they drink the way I 
do?” he growled. “I lap with my 
tongue. Even a dog can have good 
manners.” 

The Seven Little Sisters sat on 
fluffy cloud pillows, and tried to 
think what to do. Finally an idea 
came to Twinkle. 

“Draco, the dragon, shall guard 
them!” she cried, and away she ran 
to the cave under the hill. He must 
have heard her coming, for he thrust 
his Jong head out. Twinkle tried 
not to be frightened. She told him’ 
ibout the greedy bears. 


“T’ll help you.” Draco blinked his 
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round green eyes, and his head 
bobbed up and down. “If those 
bears drink all the milk, there won’t 
be any left for me. I like a swallow 
once in awhile. I’m nol greedy if I 
am a dragon.” 

“Thank you, Draco!’”’ Twinkle 
made a nice little bow. Then she 
ran to tell her sisters. 

When the dragon saw the bears 
coming with their dippers, he spread 
out in the path so they could not 
get by. He raised his head and 
wagged it threateningly. His long 
tongue looked like a flame of fire. 
His green eyes shone like lights from 
a car. He rumbled until the stars 
flickered. 

It did not scare the bears. It made 
them angry. 

“Clash! Bang!” The big bear 
whacked Draco over the head with 
his dipper. 

“Pang! Pang!” The little bear 
whacked Draco over the tail with 
his dipper. 

They leaped over him and away 
they ran to the Milky Way. Draco 
had never been struck before, and 
he was so surprised he crept back to 
his cave. 

The Seven Little Sisters sat on 
fluffy cloud pillows and tried to 
think of something else. Finally 
Twinkle got another idea. 

““Let’s tie the bears to the Pole 
Star! Then they can’t get away.” 

“Let’s!” shouted everyone. 
Twinkle went for a rope, but all 
she could find was the Kite’s tail. 
Being a friendly star, he was glad 
to loan his tail for a good purpose. 


The star people caught the bears 
and led them to the Pole Star. They 
tied them tightly to it, but the 
bears held their dippers. 

“Now they can’t get away!” 
roared Leo, the lion proudly. The 
people shouted, and the Deg Star 
barked at the moon. 


“G-r-r!” fiercely growled the big 
bear. 
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“G-r-r!” angrily growled the little 
bear. 

They tugged and pulled. They 
scratched and gnawed. Snap went 
the Kite’s tail, and they were free. 
“G-r-r!” they growled happily, and 
ran for the Milky Way. They had 
worked hard getting free, and oh 
how thirsty it made them! 

“We've got to think of something 
better than that!” Twinkle told her 
little sisters, as they sat on the 
cushions to talk things over. 

About that time the spring breeze 
came by. He was driving a flock of 
fleecy clouds, and when he saw the 
little sisters, he stopped to chat. 

“The only way I can get these 
lazy clouds to move on, is keep be- 
hind and blow them! Why, they’d 
stand in one spot the year around. 
if the wind family didn’t move 
them.” 

He listened to Twinkle’s story of 
the greedy bears, but there wasn’t 
a thing he could do to help. He got 
behind the flock of fleecy clouds and 
started blowing them on. Twinkle 
watched them disappear beyond 
the meadow. 

When she gave up hope of getting 
an idea, a good one came. She arose 
quickly, and turned smiling to her 
sisters. 

“The Spring Breeze can help 
us!”’ she cried. ‘“‘He must return at 
once!”’ 

“T’'ll go for him,” offered the 
Eagle. He spread his wings and 
away he flew. But he flew so high, 
he couldn’t even see the breeze 
driving the flock of fleecy clouds. 

‘Let me try!’ At Twinkle’s feet 
a shooting star popped up. He shot 
away so fast, he left a bright streak 
behind. He passed the spring breeze 
and clouds so fast, that he could 
say nothing. He wore himself out, 
and that was the end of the Shoot- 
ing Star. 

“Send me!” begged the Winged 
Horse. surely bring them back.” 

He did, too. He even helped drive 
the lazy little clouds back. By that 
time everyone knew what Twinkle’s 
plan was, and how eager they were! 

“Spring Breeze, please give the 
clouds to me,” politely asked 
Twinkle. “They can hide the Milky 
Way from the bears.” 

The flock of fleecy clouds were 
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pleased, for now they could rest the 
whole year round. The breeze was 
glad to be rid of them. He would 
have more time to play on the earth 
meadows. 

The breeze puffed, and the clouds 
went hopping along like white rab- 
bits. They lay all about the Milky 
Way, and not even the Seven Little 
Sisters could see where it was. 

The bears were sound asleep 
on the hillside. The big bear had 
his head in his dipper, andthe little 
bear had his feet in his dipper. Soon 
they awoke. They held fast to their 
dippers, and started for the Milky 
Way. 


Freddie, 
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But they couldn’t find it. They 
looked and looked, but where they 
thought it was, fleecy clouds were 
piled. 

“G-r-r!” 
Bear. 

“G-r-r!” angrily growled Little 
Bear. 

Every night they search for the 
Milky Way. They think they'll find 
it sometime, and drink it dry. That’s 
why they won’t let go the dippers. 

Of course they’ll never find it. 
The Seven Little Sisters, the Spring 
Breeze and the lazy little clouds will 
see to that. 


savagely growled Big 


the Frisky Frog 


GRACE VREELAND RIDER 


SpLasH! Freddie the Frog dis- 


appeared into the cool waters of 


Pleasant Pond. 

“Chug-a-rum!” grumbled Grand- 
father Bull-Frog, ‘“‘why does that 
Frisky Frog have to do everything 
harder, faster, louder than any other 
frog in the neighborhood? Why 
can’t he slide off into the water 
without waking us from our after- 
noon nap? I was warm and dry and 
dozey sitting here in the sun and 


that little busy-body has me all wet: 


again. here you are!’’ Grand- 
father Frog looked down with a 
scowl; there was Freddie scrambling 
back up on Grandfather’s favorite 
rock. 

“Hello!” said Freddie pleasantly, 
“how are you today, Grandfather?” 

“I’m sleepy,” muttered Grand- 
father Frog. 

“Then you'd better get some 
sleep,” said Freddy. 

‘As if anyone could around here,” 
Grandfather Frog looked sharply 
at Freddie who was dipping his feet 
in the water and pulling them out 
again. 

“Why not?” said Freddie. 

“Because,” said Grandfather 
Frog, “‘you won’t let me.” 


“J won’t let you?” Freddie was 
astonished. “I haven’t said any- 
thing.” 

“You don’t need to say anything,” 
said Grandfather. 

Freddie was looking at Grand- 
father Frog with a curious expres- 
sion on his face. He couldn’t imagine 
what he had to do with Grand- 
father Frog’s nap. 


Grandfather Frog looked out of 


the corner of his eye and saw 
Freddie’s puzzled face. Being a soft- 
hearted Bull-Frog he began to be 
sorry he had been so cross. 

“Never mind,” he said kindly, 
“T suppose it is hard to sit still when 
you are young and lively.” 

“It’s not so hard,” said Freddie. 

“No?” said Grandfather Frog 
with a twinkle in his eye, “Are you 
sure, Freddie? Did you ever try it?” 

“Why -—- why —-,” said Freddie. 
“IT can’t seem to remember.” 

“T guess you can’t,” said Grand- 
father Frog. “Neither can I and 
I’ve been watching you since you 
were a tiny tad-pole. Even then you 
wiggled faster than all the other 
tad-poles.” 

Freddie smiled. He couldn’t re- 
member when he was very young, 


of course. He couldn’t remember 
how he didn’t even look like a frog 
but was more like a lump with a tail 
on it. 

“Suppose we try an experiment,” 
said Grandfather Frog. 

“Yes, suppose we do,” said 
Freddie not having the least idea 
what an experiment was but always 
eager to do anything. He was glad 
Grandfather Frog was agreeable 
again. 

“Suppose you try sitting still for 
five minutes.” 

Oh! that was different. Sitting 
still wasn’t doing anything. Freddie 
was disappointed. If that was all an 
experiment was! Grandfather Frog 
was waiting for him to say some- 
thing. 

“Five minutes?” said Freddie. 
hopping in circles around Grand- 
father Frog, “Couldn’t it be less 
than that? Five minutes is forever!” 

“Mercy me!” said Grandfather 
Frog, “what’s five minutes in a 
whole lifetime?” 

“Not much, I 
Freddie. 

“Well?” said Grandfather Frog. 
He was already planning to get a 
little cat-nap if he could just keep 
Freddie still, even for five minutes 

“All right,” said Freddie in a flat 
voice, not at all like the usual 
Freddie. 

Grandfather was delighted. “Good 
for you, Freddie: good for you! Now 
let me see; where will you do your 
experiment?” Grandfather was look- 
ing all about him for an appropriate 
spot. If Freddie was too close and 
couldn’t possibly keep still, he’d 
wake him up again sure as any- 
thing. 

“I have it,” said Grandfather 
Frog at last. “You skip over to the 
nice green lily pad near that beauti- 
ful big yellow water-illy.” 

“Just as you say,” said Freddie. 
He stretched his legs and took one 
last long leap. He dropped down 
onto the lily-pad like a tiny aero- 
plane landing. The fresh sweet smell 
of the water-lily was all around. 
“This is a nice place to be if I have 
to stay in one spot for five whole 
minutes.”” He snuggled under the 
lily and peeked across to where 
Grandfather Frog was already set- 
tling down for a little snooze. 
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“May I blink my eyes?” called 
Freddie. 

“Certainly you may,” said Grand- 
father Frog. ““Now, get ready, set, 
go!” 

Freddie started to leap into the 
air as Grandfather Frog said ‘‘Go!”’ 

“That doesn’t mean go any- 
where,” Grandfather Frog sounded 
a trifle impatient. “That just means 
start sitting still.” 

“Oh,” said Freddie meekly. He 
sat. 

The first minute went by quickly 
enough. Freddie rolled his eyesjust 
to feel something moving. Down 
below him he saw tiny little bugs 
scooting about on the surface of the 
water like miniature motor boats, 
leaving V-shaped paths behind 
them. 

“T don’t ever remember seeing 
them before,” thought Freddie. It 
didn’t occur to him that he had 
never sat still long enough to see 
much of anything. 

The second minute started. 

“My legs keep twitching,” 
thought Freddie, ‘“‘I’ll be stiff. I'll 
never be able to move again. I 
mustn’t think about it, I guess.” 
He rolled his eyes upward to look at 
the blue, blue sky where white, 
fluffy clouds like big, soft puffs of 
cotton, were chasing each other. For 
a moment one passed across the face 
of the sun and a shadow fell like a 
light blanket over Freddie, sitting 
beneath the yellow water-lily. 

“T never noticed that before; 
it’s like playing hide-and-seek,” 
thought Freddie. 

And then the third minute began. 
Freddie was about to close his eyes 
for a change and just smell and smell 
the fragrant yellow water-lily. It 
made him tingle way down to his 
toes, it smelled so delicious. 

A passing Bumble-Bee must have 
thought it was Freddie that had 
such an elegant odor for he came 
zooming in like a rocket ship and 
landed, not on the yellow water- 
lily, but smack right on top of Fred- 
dies’ head. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” Freddie almost 
cried out but checked himself just 
in time. ““Now what shall I do?” 


The bee stood on his landing field’ 


resting and rubbing one leg on 
another. It tickled Freddie so he 


could hardly bear it. “But I mustn’t 
move,” he thought, “I mustn’t 
move.” And if Freddie had only 
known it was because he didn’t 
move, not the least tiny bit. that the 
bee lost all interest in him. With a 
low buzz buzzing sound the bee 
lifted his gossamer wings and took 
off on another journey. The black 
and yellow body was soon out of 
sight. 

“Whew!” said Freddie, “I didn’t 
care about that.” 

Four minutes! ‘Will this time 
never end? I don’t believe I’m going 
to be able to sit here any longer.” 
Freddie glanced at Grandfather 
Frog. There he sat on his favorite 
rock, a smile on his face, dozing 
peacefully. 

“Grandfa---” Freddie was just 
going to call out when he heard a 
soft, splashing sound followed by a 
rattle, as if something somewhere 
were loose. He listened. The Pleas- 
ant Pond was still. Only the soft 
splash and rattle came to him over 
the quiet water. And just then 
Freddy realized what was making 
the noise, it was a row boat coming 
closer and closer. The oars rattled in 
the oar locks and made soft splash- 
ing sounds as they dipped into the 
water and came up dripping little 
crystal clear beads. Somebody was 
coming his way. Freddy held his 
twitchy legs perfectly still. My! 
but it was a hard thing to do. How 
they wanted to jump and carry him 
beneath the cool, quiet water. 

As the boat came nearer Freddie 
saw two strange looking creatures 
not at all like himself or Grandfather 
Frog or any of the fish and turtles 
that lived beneath the waters of 
Pleasant Pond. They must be men. 
Freddie had heard about men. They 
built houses on the shore of the 
pond; rowed boats on the water 
disturbing the peace and quiet of 
homes like Freddies, and caught 
fish! 

“Oh!” thought Freddie, “Suppose 
they think I’m a fish!” His heart 
banged like a little hammer in his 
breast. 

The boat came so close that it 
moved the lily-pad a wee bit. 

“Still, still,” thought Freddie. 
He had promised Grandfather Frog 
he would try to sit still for five 
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minutes. He did want to keep that 
promise. He rolled his eyes up as 
far as they would go and there over 
his head was the yellow water-lily 
covering him like a big umbrella. 

“Maybe I’m all covered up. 
Maybe they won’t see me.” And 
just as Freddie thought he couldn’t 
possibly, possibly sit still a moment 
longer a loud “Chug-a-rum” rang 
out over the Pleasant Pond. 

“Five minutes is up!” shouted 
Grandfather Frog. 

Up went Freddie’s legs, quick as 
a blink, and into the water he dove, 
head first. 

The sound of the oars as they 
dipped with a soft plop, plop into 
the water and the slow swish of the 
row boat through the lily-pads came 
faintly to Freddie’s ears as he hid in 
the water. He was safe now. How 
good it felt to be moving again. How 
proud he felt to know he hadn’t 
moved until Grandfather Frog had 
given him the signal. He listened. 
Everything was quiet now. 

Freddie poked his nose out of the 
water and looked about cautiously 
just to make sure. The boat was 
gone. He pulled himself up on 
Grandfather Frog’s favorite rock. 

“IT guess I'll have to rest,” he said. 

“Rest?” said Grandfather Frog in 
astonishment, “‘ You rest?”’ 

“Tt wasn’t so bad at first,” said 
Freddie. “‘I saw little skating bugs 
and the sun playing hide-and-seek 
with the clouds, and a black and 
god bumb e-bee.” 

‘“Hadn’ you seen them before?” 
asked Grandfather Frog. 

“T hadn’t noticed,” said Freddie, 
“IT was too frisky, I guess.” 

“Well, I noticed something I 
never saw before,” said Grand- 
father Frog. 

“What was that?” said Freddie as 
he hopped around the big flat rock 
once more. 

“T noticed our experiment turned 
out,” said Grandfather, “Experi- 
ments always turn out some way, 
you know.” 

“Good or bad?’ asked Freddie. 

“That depends,” said Grand- 
father, “This one was good.” 

“What was good about it?” Even 
now Freddie wasn’t sure what an 
experiment was so he _ couldn’t 
possibly know how it turned out. 
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“It proved,” said Grandfather 
Frog slowly, ‘“‘Chug - a - rum.” 
He cleared his throat and looked at 
Freddie solemnly. “It proved you 
can do anything if you make up 
your mind to it.” 

“Maybe it did,” said Freddie, 
“but please don’t ask me to do 
another experiment right away 
again, will you, Grandfather)” He 
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hopped up and down on the rock. 
It felt so good to be moving. 

“I won’t,” said Grandfather Frog. 
Freddie leaped joyfully into the air. 
Again Grandfather Frog heard a 
big SPLASH! This time he smiled 
as he watched the circles grow wider 
and wider on the waters of Pleasant 
Pond, closing over the flying legs of 


Freddie. 


An Autobiography 
of the Flax 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Tue FLAX was in full bloom. 
I had pretty little blue flowers as 
delicate as the wings of a butterfly. 
The sun shone on me, the rain 
clouds gave me water, and this was 
just as good for me as it is for chil- 
dren to be washed and kissed by 
their mother. The children look 
prettier for it, and so did I. 

“People say that I am quite good- 
looking,” I said aloud. “They say 
that I am so fine and long that I 
will make a beautiful piece of linen. 
How happy | am! I am the happiest 
thing in the world!” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” said a fern that 
was growing by the fence. “You 
are happy, but you do not know the 
world as well as I do. You have not 


lived so long.” Then it sang a sad 


song lo me: 
“Rain and sun — 
Trouble has begun. 
The race is run. 
The song is done.” 

“No, it is not done,” I said. ““To- 
morrow the sun will shine, or the 
rain will fall. [ shall still be in full 
bloom. I shall still be the happiest 
thing in the world.” 

But, one day not long after that, 
the farmer came into the field with 
his men. They took hold of me and 
pulled me up by the roots. Then they 
laid me in water, as if they were 
going to drown me. Next they put 
me so close to the fire that | thought 
I would be burned up. 

“One cannot always have a good 


time,” I said. “By having bad times 
now and then, we learn to be wise.” 
Bad times came fast to the poor flax. 
I was broken and hackled and 
combed. So many things were done 
to me that I hardly knew myself. 
Nothing was left of me except the 
fine threads of which my bark was 
made. Then I was put on a spinning 
wheel. 

“Whir, whir, whir, whir,” went 
the wheel. It turned so fast that I 
could not think of anything at all. 
When the turning stopped I lay 
quite still for many days and weeks. 
I was in the form of very long 
threads now. At last I said, ‘Well. 
I was happy once; and I must not 
be sad now.” 

But. after awhile I was put into 
a loom and made into a beautiful 
piece of white linen. “This is very 
wonderful,” I said. “I have been 
made into something at last. Only 
see how strong and fine and white 
I am. I am the happiest thirg in the 
world! How much better this is than 
growing in a field and having blue 
flowers! People look at me now. 
They turn me over every morning, 
so that the sun can shine on both 
sides of me and make me whiter 
and whiter. I am as happy as happy 
can be.” 

A few days after that a lady came 
to see what a lovely piece of linen 
I was. She said that I was the finest 
piece of linen that she had ever 
seen. “Oh, how happy I am,” I 


murmured. The next day I was 
taken into the house. I was run 
through with sharp scissors. I was 
cut and torn. I was pierced with 
needles. At last I was made into 
twelve pretty dresses for twelve 
pretty little girls. 

“T have had a hard time,” I said 
to myself. “But now I shall be of 
some use in the world. It is the 
only way to be happy. There are 
twelve pieces of me. Yet it is the 
same flax that runs through every 
piece. How strange! And how happy 
I am!” 

Years went by. At last the linen 
was so worn that the threads would 
not hold together. ‘““The end must 
come soon. I should like to hold 
together a little longer, but it seems 
impossible.” The linen was only 
rags now. They were put into a box 
and left there a long time, I felt that 
nobody cared for me any more. 
Then suddenly I was taken out and 
torn into pieces; they were put into 
hot water: then ground in a mill. 
At last they became beautiful white 
paper. 

“Oh, how grand this is!” | said. 
“This is better than growing in a 
field. It is better than being a pretty 
dress. Now people will write letters 
on me. And who knows what fine 
things | shall have to say?” 

Beautiful stories were written on 
the paper. They were so lovely that 
people heard of them, read them, 
and talked about them. And they 
were so true that they made people 
who read them better and wiser. 
Then I said, “This is very much 
better than having blue flowers in 
a field as [I did when I was the flax. 
I never thought that I should come 
to this. I never thought that I 
should do so much gocd in the world. 
I have had a hard time of it, ut my 
troubles have always ended in mak- 
ing me happier. Now I have as many 
beautiful thoughts as I once had 
pretty flowers. Perhaps I shall be 
sent to other countries so that people 
there may read me. Oh, I am the 
happiest thing in the world!” 

But, I was not sent to other 
countries. I was sent to a printer. 
And all that was written on me was 
set up in type to make a book — to 
make hundreds of books so that 
hundreds of people could read it. 
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“It is all right,” I thought. “If I 
had been sent to other countries I 
should have been worn out before 
everybody could read me. Now I 
shall stay at home and these books 
will go out and tell all the world 


just what is written on me. I am 


happier than I have ever been be- 
fore.” Then I was rolled up and a 
string tied around me. | was thrown 
into a tub that stood in the wash 
house. 

“Now I shall have plenty of time 
to think,” I said. “I wonder what 
will be done with me now. I have 
always gone from good to better; 
so I am sure that it will be so again.” 
One day all the paper in the tub 
was taken out and laid on the floor. 
People said it was of no use because 
it had been written upon. The chil- 
dren in the house saw it. 

“Oh, see this old paper on the 
floor. Let’s pick it up, put it in the 
fire and see it burn.” Into the fire- 
place I was thrown. A child said, 
“What a pretty blaze! Watch the 


red sparks as they fly up the chim- 
ney.” The others called it seeing 
the children come out of school, and 
the last spark was to be the school- 
master. They often thought that 
the last spark had come, and then 
they would cry, “There goes the 
school-master.” But, just then an- 
other spark would fly out as bright 
and lovely as the rest. 

“Where do all the sparks go to?” 
asked the children. At last the roll 
of paper was all on fire. The blaze 
was higher than the blue flowers of 
the flax in the field had ever been. 
It shone brighter than the white 
linen could ever shine. The words 
that were written on it were turned 
to fire. This was my proudest mo- 
ment! 

“T am going right up to the sun,” 
I exclaimed joyfully. I was the hap- 
piest 1 had ever been. I felt that the 
most beautiful part of all was yet to 
come. 

(Adapted from a story by Hans 
Christian Andersen) 


The Magic Words 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Tue BARNYARD, where lived 
the cow, the horse, the pig, the 
turkey, and the rooster, was a most 
agreeable place. Even though each 
dweller of the barnyard was dif- 
ferent in appearance and in habit, 
each one got along with the other 
remarkably, indeed. 

Long ago, they had had a council 
meeting and agreed that since they 
were to live together, the best way 
to do it was to live in peace. There- 
fore, no arguments existed and no 
harsh words were ever spoken. 

“Tolerance” is a word that means 
letting others do and think and live 
as best they know how. It is a hard 
word to say, yet a harder word to 
understand. Strange to say, the cow, 
the horse, the pig, the turkey, and 
the rooster understood tolerance 


perfectly, for they used two MAGIC © 


WORDS that opened the gate to 
understanding. You will understand, 
also, when I tell you the story about 


THE MAGIC WORDS. 

Amid this peaceful scene, there 
arrived one day, a goose. This goose 
was just an ordinary fellow, gray in 
color, with webbed feet, a long neck, 
two beady eyes, and a flat bill. The 
farmer had bought him at a sale for 
a purpose. The farmer’s wife needed 
some down for her fine sofa pillows 
and the goose was in the barnyard 
to give of his soft feathers and down 
just as soon as the farmer’s wife 
got around to picking him. 

On the day of his arrival, the cow 
came forward to greet him. 

“Moo. ..00...00,” she bawled. 

“Th!” replied the goose, dis- 
courteously. 

..ee...ee...,”” whinnied the 
horse. 

“Th!” hissed the goose with a 
meaningful gleam in his eye. 

“Oink, oink, oink,” greeted the 
pig. 


th...,” responded 
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the goose, which meant, “I would 
have nothing to do with you at all.” 

“Gobble, gobble, gobble,” gobbled 
the turkey. “Who is this strange 
creature that answers us in such an 
abrupt fashion?” 

the goose, which meant, “Let me 
alone!”’ 

““Cock-a-doodle-doo!” crowed the 
rooster. 

The goose looked at the rooster 
sharply and gave one loud, rude 
“Th!” Then he began uprooting 
blades of grass without asking any- 
one’s permission. 

The barnyard folk were perplexed 
and didn’t know what to make of the 
goose, but they decided to leave him 
alone with his thoughts for awhile. 
Perhaps he would become more 
friendly as time went on and he was 
better acquainted with his surround- 
ings. 

Now, it was the cow’s turn to be 
keeper of the gate, which opened 
into a large pasture where the grass 
was greenest and juiciest. Each 
animal or bird would walk up to the 
cow and say something very qui- 
etly. Then the cow would nod her 
head and each one would walk 
through the gate into the pasture. 
After eating all of the grass he 
wanted, he would walk back to the 
gate and again whisper something 
into the cow’s ear. Then she would 
open the gate with her horns and 
allow them one by one to come back 
into the barnyard. 

The goose watched this proceed- 
ing for three days with a great deal 
of -curiosit . Finally, he decided 
that he, too, would go into the 
pasture to sample some of the tasty 
grass. 

The cow was standing watch at 
the gate as usual and as the goose 
approached, she looked hopefully 
at him. 

“Th!” hissed the goose abruptly. 

“T am sorry,” said the cow sadly. 
“IT cannot let you into the pasture 
until you learn the MAGIC 
WORDS.” 

“What are they?” inquired the 
goose. 

“That, I am not at liberty to say, 
for those words come from the 
heart,” said the cow. 

“Th!” retorted the goose. “Magic 
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words! Th!” And he walked away to 
look sullen and feel sorry for him- 
self. 

But watching the other birds and 
animals enjoying the tender grass 
in the pasture became too much for 
him. He decided to try once more. 
He ambled up to the cow and said, 
“Th. . please.” 

The cow was most delighted and 
she said, “Why, you have just said 
one of the magic words.” 

The goose was quite ~surprised 
and as the cow opened the gate to 
let him through, he did some serious 
thinking. Just a simple little word, 
please, had allowed him to pass 
through the gate. That was indeed a 
magic word. 

The goose ate his fill of the green 
grass and even stayed a bit longer 
than the others. He was the last to 
leave the pasture. As he approached 
the cow, he looked into her kind, 
brown eyes, and whispered, “Th. . 
th..thank you.” 

The cow lowered her horns to 
open the gate and as she did so, all 
of the animals and birds began to 
neigh, grunt, gobble, and crow at the 
same time. 

“Th. ..why are they doing that?” 
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asked the goose. 

The cow replied, “They are re- 
joicing because you have learned 
the two magic words, please and 
thank you. From now on, you are 
one of us. Those magic words have 
opened the gate of understanding 
and now you need have no more 
fears, for we are your friends. It is 
the simple little words of kindness 
that count ... words like please and 
thank you. Thank you is so easy for 
you to say because you have been 
making the first part of it anyway.” 

“Have I)”’ asked the goose. 

“Of course,” said the cow. “You 
have been saying ‘th’ and all you 
needed to do was to add another 
syllable. Please and thank you are 
magic words because they will get 
you almost anything you want when 
asking. Everyone likes to hear 
them.” 

The goose tried to reply, but he 
could think of nothing to say at the 
moment. All he knew was that at 
last he belonged to someone who 
cared about him and he was alone 
and unhappy no longer. 

And do you know that it was the 
very first time anyone had ever 
seen a goose smile! 


Tommy and Jimmy 


Have a Fire Drill 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


“Line up at the door and follow 
me out. Jimmy, you be the last one 
out and make sure everyone is out of 
the room. This is a fire drill,” said 
Miss Brown as she hurried to the 
door when she heard the fire bell 
ring. 

The children spilled out of school. 
It looked like’ bees coming out of a 
hive. Some hurried and some took 
their time. The air was full of ex- 
citement. 

“All the children are out of the 
kindergarten,” Jimmy told Miss 
Brown. 

“Thank you, Jimmy. Now you 


stand at the end of the line. When 
we get the signal from the principal 
to go in, you be the leader.” 

“T like to be the leader. All the 
children will have to turn around 
and face me.” 

“Turn around and face Jimmy so 
you will be ready to go in,” said Miss 
Brown to the class. 

“There is Tommy standing in 
line with his class,” said Jimmy to 
Betty who stood behind him. 

“And there is my sister, Ruth,” 
said Betty. 

“Time to go in,” said Miss Brown. 
“Follow Jimmy. When you get in- 
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side, sit down on the rug in front of 
the chair.” 

The children did what Miss 
Brown said. 

“Why do you think we didn’t gc 
back to our art work)” Miss Brown 
asked the class. 

(Class —- you guess.) 

“You want to have us talk about 
the fire drill,” said Jimmy. 

“That’s right. What is a fire 

(Class guess.) 

“It is when you hurry out of the 
building even when their isn’t a 
fire if you hear the fire bell ring,” 
said Mary Jane. 

“Why do we have fire drills?” 
asked Miss Brown. 

(Class guess.) 

“To practice getting out of the 
building in an orderly manner in a 
hurry,” said Jimmy. 

“That’s right. I’m glad you 
stressed orderly manner. I was very 
proud the way the boys and girls 
followed me out of the building. 
You stayed in line on your side of 
the sidewalk.” 

“T was cold outside. Wish I had 
my coat on,” said William. 

“T know the air was a little nippy. 
Do you think we should have taken 
time to get our coats?” asked Miss 
Brown. 

(Class guess.) 

“No,” answered Jimmy. 

“Why not?” asked Miss Brown. 

“Because we were practicing like 
it was a real fire. We want to get out 
of the building in a hurry.” 

“Can we tell when we hear the 
fire bell ring if it is a real fire or not?” 
asked Miss Brown. 

(Class guess.) 

“T can’t tell,” said Jimmy. 

“T can’t tell either. In fact, no 
one can. It is better not to know 
that it is a real fire as children might 
get frightened. I know of some 
schools where they block off doors 
and even have smoke in some halls 
to make it seem real. We don’t do 
that here.” 

“I think you should pretend 
every time it is a real fire as that way 


you will realize the seriousn-ss of 


it,” said Jimmy. 

“That is a very good statement, 
Jimmy. That is why the office does 
not let the teachers know when 
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there is going to be a fire drill. We 
don’t know if it is a real fire or not. 
Now if you should have a fire at 
your house, what would you do?” 

(Class guess.) 

“Telephone the fire department,” 
said Jane. 

“What is the telephone number?” 
asked Miss Brown. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Then how could you call them?” 

(Class guess.) 

“T would tell the operator that my 
house was on fire and to please 
send the fire department,” said 
Jane. 

“What else would you have to 
tell the operator?” asked Miss 
Brown. 

(Class guess.) 

“I don’t know.” 

“Who knows?” 

“I do. You would have to tell her 
your house number so they would 
know on what street and where the 
fire is,’ answered Jimmy. “I think 
it is better to know the fire depart- 
ment telephone number.” 

“T think that is a good idea. How 
many know the number you would 
call)” 

(Ask class.) 

“No one knows. Let’s see if you 
can find out by tomorrow and tell 
the class. Where would you find the 
number?” 

“In the telephone directory,” 
suggested Jimmy. 

“Tf you haven’t a telephone, what 
would you do?” asked Miss Brown. 

(Class guess.) 

“Run to the neighbors and use 
their phone,” said Betty. 

“That’s right. They might call 
for you. If the fire is very bad, even 
if you have a telephone, it is much 
safer to get out of the house as fast 
as you can. Then you could run to 
the neighbors and tell them.” 

“T’'d run to the fire station. It is 
only a block from my house,” said 
Bill. 

“That’s a good idea,” said Miss 
Brown. 

“I'd run down to the fire alarm 
box,” said Edward. 

“You’re a tall boy and can reach 
it, but what would the boys and girls 


do that can’t get at the box,” asked — 


Miss Brown. 
“They could run down to the box 


and ask some big person near it to 
turn in the alarm. If no one is 
around, they could ask someone in 
a house nearby to come out and give 
the alarm,” said Edward. 

“If you were walking down the 
street and saw a fire, what would 
you do?” asked Miss Brown. 

(Class guess.) 

“T think the first thing you should 
do is to rap on the door and see 
if anyone is in the house. If no one 
comes to the door, then tell the 
neighbors about the fire. If there is a 
fire alarm box nearby and someone 
can turn in the alarm that is ok,” 
suggested Jimmy. 

“Those are good ideas, Jimmy. 
You know, when I went to the Uni- 
versity, we had fire drills right in 
the middle of the night when every- 
one was sleeping,” said Miss Brown. 

“My goodness,” said most of the 
class. 

“Why did they do that?” asked 
Betty. 

“For several reasons. Many fires 
break out at night. All the girls were 
in the dormitory at that time.” 

“We couldn’t have a fire drill at 
night in school, as we aren’t in 
kindergarten then,” said Jim. 

“That’s right. We need to drill 
during the day, as that is when we 
are in the building. The girls in the 
dormitory sleep, eat and live there 
just like you live at home. If they 
can learn to get out in a hurry at 
night when they have been asleep, 
they certainly could get out in a 
hurry during daytime.” 

“What did you do when you had a 
fire drill at the dormitory?”’ asked 
Jimmy. 

**As soon as we heard the bell, we 
jumped out of bed, put on a sturdy 
pair of shoes, robe or coat, shut the 


Sail Boat 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


A beautiful ship 
Is coming home— 
Just see how her prow 


Cuts through the foam! 


Her sails are all set 
And the wind is high, 
Look at the sail boat 
Speeding by! 
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windows, pulled the shades up, 
turned off all the lights except the 
center one on the ceiling, propped 
our door open and walked rapidly 
down the stairs and outside. I lived 
on the third floor. Once outside, we 
reported to our floor chairman 
that we were out of the building. 
Each floor had a fire warden who 
checked each room to see if everyone 
was out of the building. As she 
checked the rooms, she turned out 
the lights. She also checked the 
bathroom to make sure no one was 
in the showers or in the room. Any 
windows left open in the bathroom, 
she closed. As soon as all the rooms 
were checked, she hurried out of the 
building and reported to the floor 
chairman that everything was all 
right. Then each building had a 
house fellow who came around out- 
side and checked with each floor 
chairman. That way everyone in the 
building was accounted for. Every- 
one remained outside until they 
got a signal to re-enter the building. 
There were 500 girls staying at the 
dormitory. That is about the same 
number of boys and girls we have in 
school.” 

“Thank you for telling us that 
story. It must have been very ex- 
citing to wake up at night by a fire 
bell,” said Jimmy. 

“It was. There was a fire in the 
building once when I stayed there, 
but not on my floor. It happened 
around noon when the girls were in 
the dining room. Two rooms were 
completely burned out. The girls 
lost all their clothes. The rooms had 
to- be completely rebuilt and re- 
decorated.” 

“How did the fire start?” asked 
Jane. 

“They didn’t know for sure, but 
they thought it was cigarette ashes 
dropped in a waste paper basket.” 

“Cigarette ashes shouldbe 
dropped in an ash tray,” said 
Jimmy. 

“Yes, fires start many ways. 
Next week is going to be Fire Pre- 
vention Week. I’d like to have you 
think of all ways we can prevent 
fires. We will talk about it Monday. 
Now everyone back to your work 
and play.’ 

(Your class can talk about Fire 
Prevention Week also.) 
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Once Upon a Time 
FREDERICK D. BREWER 


D: D YOU ever notice how most 
real good stories always start off 
with “Once upon a time’? 

Well, we want this to be a real 


good story so, “Once upon a time,” 


in a small house, on the edge of a 
great wood, lived a good old shoe- 
maker and his wife. The man made 
the finest of foot-wear and was 
known, both far and wide, for his 
wonderful boots and slippers. 

Now, the shoe-maker and his 
wife had two beautiful children, a 
son named Jack and a daughter, 
Jean. 

Jack was a good-looking lad of 
eight years, with dark hair and 
eyes, like his mother. Jean, who 
would be six years old her next 
birthday, fair as a water-lily bud, 
with deep blue eyes and hair that 
shone in the sunlight like spun 
gold. 

They loved each other dearly 


and were always together. They were 
also very fond of all the little ani- 
mals and birds of the forest. 

There was Floppy, the rabbit; 
Bushy, the squirrel; Chatter, the 
blue-jay; Quacker, the duck; 
Honker, the goose; Pouter, the 
pigeon, and many others. 

Then, there were, also, Peter, the 
fox, and Jimmy, the skunk, but 
these two were not so friendly as the 
others, and for very good reasons. 
Peter was a thief and would steal 
the chickens every chance he got, 
while Jimmy’s personality (that’s 
whether a person is nice or not) was 
so poor that no one liked to have 
him near them. Of course, there 
was Croaker, the frog, who lived in 
the big pond, and his enemy, Flit- 
ter, the kingfisher. Kingfishers, you 
know, eat little frogs and so do 
Quacker and Honker. When they 
were around, Croaker was kept on 
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the jump to keep out of their way. 

Now, Chatter was the gossip of 
the woods and fields. He always got 
all the news ahead of everybody 
else and only two were wiser than 
he, Hooter, the owl. and Cawser, 
the crow. 

Chatter made it his business to 
fly back and forth all day. telling, 
telling of what was going on, and 
often warning Croaker when Fitter, 
or Quacker, or Honker were near 
the pond. These three knew, when 
they heard Chatter about, that 
Croaker would jump into the pond 
and bury himself in the mud so 
they couldn’t find him. Then they 
would have to be content with other 
things to eat. 


By this time, you can see that all 
the animals and birds are just like 
people. Some of them get on well 
together and others do not. Some 
are nice to have around, while 
others are not so nice, but people 
all have to live together in this 
world of ours, and so do the animals 
and birds, and that is that. 


Now Jack and Jean knew all 
about how the animals lived and 
how some were good and others 
were bad. 

One day, while they were talking 
about this, Jack said, “Wouldn’t 
it be a wonderful thing if all the 
animals and birds could live peace- 
fully together? There would be noth- 
ing for them to fear then, and life 
would be so much more pleasant for 
all of them.” 


“T have an idea,” said Jean. 
“Let us give them all a party in the 
meadow by the pond. We can get 
Chatter to call them all together and 
we can have nice things to eat for 
each one and they will all have a 
happy time.” 

“That will be fine,” said Jack, 
“but everyone that comes must 
agree to be on his good behavior, or 
he can’t attend.” 


And so it was, that one fine after- 
noon, they all gathered in the big 
meadow, down by the pond. Jean 
and Jack had been very busy mak- 
ing all the arrangements and Chat- 
ter had been busily flying back and 
forth, carrying the invitations to all 
the birds and animals. He had done 
his job so well that even Bruin, the 
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bear, who lives in the Deep Woods, 
was there. 

There was a dainty dish prepared 
to please each one’s taste. A dish of 
nuts for Bushy, some tasty min- 
nows for Flitter, sweet carrots for 
Floppy, assorted grains for the 
birds and even a nice dish of honey 
for Bruin. Jack and Jean knew 
bears all love honey. 

After each one had eaten his fill, 
Jack called them to order and ad- 
dressed them, one and all. 

“My friends,” he said, “‘you all 
know my sister and I love you all 
very much and we want you all to 
be happy and free from fear, so that 
you may all live together peace- 
fully. We realize that there is no 
true happiness where there is fear 
and while we are not kind to one 
another. Do you all agree that this 
is true)” 

“Yes, Yes, Yes,” they all an- 
swered. 

“Good,” said Jack. ““Now, I am 
going to ask you all to agree to be 
kind and fair to each other in every 
way, from now on, so that you can 
all be happy. Will you all agree to 
this?” 


They all answered, “Yes,” ex- 
cepting Jimmy, the skunk. 

“How about you, Jimmy? Don’t 
you agree, too?” asked Jack. 


Thanksgiving 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


For food and shelter, clothes and 
home 
We thank the Lord, today; 
For men who do our country’s 
work 
Our gratitude we pay; 


For coal and gas, and wood to 
burn, 

For lights by which to read, 

For milk to drink, for telephones, 

And the hundred things we need; 


For home and school where we 
are taught 
To know democracy. 
Where we grow up as citizens 
To love the brave and free; 


For our great land, America, 
Where all may have a part, 
We thank You this Thanksgiving 

Day 
With a very thankful heart! 


The Birdies’ Thanksgiving 


Said the sparrow to the linnet, 


“T don’t know what to say,” said 
Jimmy. “Nobody likes to have me 
near them, but I never bother any- 
body unless they bother me first, 
you know.” 

“Well, Jimmy, I guess you can’t 
help being the way you are and I’m 
sure nobody will bother you from 
now on, if you say, “Yes.” 

“All right, then, I will agree,” 
said Jimmy. 

“Fine!” said Jack, ‘“‘and now 
that’s settled, let’s all play games!” 

So, they all played games down 
in the meadow, until the old moon 
came up from behind the trees and 
Jean and Jack were called in to 
supper. 

Then, as the party broke up, the 
animals all went dancing hand in 
hand down the woodland lane, and 
each one declared it was the very 
best time they ever had. 

Now, even to this very day, all 
the animals and birds live happily 
together in the great forest, and 
the soft breeze whispers through the 
trees, carrying its message of peace 
and love to every living thing, and 
this all happened, “ONCE UPON 
A TIME.” 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Chickadee brought tiny berries. 


*‘Autumn time is on the wane. 
Southward soon we will be flying 

To escape the snow and rain. 

Let us plan to get together 

Birds from forest-land and hills, 

From the mountains and the meadows, 
From the marshes and the rills.”’ 


“Let us celebrate Thanksgiving, — 
Plan a dinner for the day. 

It can be our farewell party 

Just before we fly away.” 

So they notified the others, 

And much faster than a wink 

Came the swift, and grouse and plover, 
Came the lark and bobolink. 


Whip-poor-will and purple martin, 
Mourning dove and snowy crane, 
Bluebird, robin, finch and heron 
Thrush and crow and kinglet came. 
Each one helped to make the dinner. 
Each one brought a special treat, 
Something that was most delicious, 
Something that was good to eat. 


Sparrow brought some little seeds. 
Bluejay brought a juicy spider. 

Junco brought some little weeds. 

Linnet brought some honey blossoms. 
Starling brought a little gnat. 

Finch and pheasant brought some beetles 
And a bug all red and fat. 


“What a wonderful Thanksgiving!” 
Said the pipit to the jay. 

“‘After all this lovely season, 

This is such a festive day.” 

And they talked of nests and fledglings, 
Spring and summer warm and nice, 
Where they hoped to be in winter, 

Safe from snow, and storm and ice. 


How they twittered and they chattered, 
Singing, feasting all day long, 

*Till the nightingale at evening 

Sang a plaintive farewell song. 

Then the birdies told each other, 
“Good-bye darling, farewell dear. 

To the south we now must travel. 

But we'll all come back next year.” 
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Miss Nancy's 
Adventure 


SHEILA STINSON 


One EVENING in Earnyard 
Town Miss Pittie Squeak, a little 
mouse who lived with Farmer Brown 
and his wife, ventured out into the 
lane when she saw her friend, Miss 
Nancy Mouse, passing. 

Her whiskers were quivering and 
tears dripped from the end of her 
little nose as she called to Miss 
Nancy in a weak and pathetic voice. 

“Dear Miss Nancy, I would like 
to speak to you.” 

“Of course,” answered 
Nancy, “What is it, Miss Pittie?”’ 

“Well,” said Miss Pittie, “We 
have had an accident in my family. 
My poor mother had her foot 
caught in a nasty trap and it is so 
sore she must remain in bed. I 
can’t go around to find food for us 
by myself and I was wondering if 
you would be so kind as to come and 
stay the night with us?” 

Miss Nancy’s heart was filled with 
sympathy and she answered quickly, 
“Of course, Miss Pittie Squeak, I 
shall hurry home and lock my door 
and return at once. I shall help you 
find food for you and your dear 
mother.” 

Now Miss Nancy sounded very 
brave, when in reality she was 
frightened half out of her wits. 


Miss . 


However, she hurried away to her 
little house beyond the onion bed 
and saw that everything was safe 
and then quickly returned to where 
Miss Pittie Squeak waited for her 
by the big porch. 

“Now.” said Miss Nancy, “we 
shall make a plan. First let us take 
a nap until the family go to bed. 
Then we shall get up and see what 
we can find.” 

“Oh, Miss Nancy,” answered 
Pittie Squeak. “I shall never forget 
you for this.” 

“Tut, tut,” said Miss Nancy, 
“T may have to ask a favor of you 
sometime.” 

After Miss Nancy had said good- 
evening to Pittie’s mother, she and 
little Pittie lay down for a nap, but 
Miss Nancy was very wakeful and 
heard every noise in the house. 

First the farmer’s wife wound a 
big clock and locked the doors. 
Then farmer Brown walked up- 
stairs with very heavy shoes, sat on 
the side of the bed, and dropped the 
shoes one by one, which made a 
great noise. 


Then he called down to his wife, 


“Mary, you’d better leave the cat 
in tonight. I think there are mice in 
the house.” 


Poor Miss Nancy felt her heart 
turn upside down, but just then 
Mrs. Brown said, “I can’t leave her 
in, she wants to go out.” 

Well — that danger is over, 
thought Miss Nancy with a sigh of 
relief. 

At last all was quiet, and Miss 
Nancy nudged Miss Pittie and whis- 
pered, “Now, Miss Pittie, let’s go 
and see if we can find some food.” 

Miss Pittie yawned and stretched 
her little feet. “My, Miss Nancy, 
that is the best nap I have had 
since mother got hurt.” 

They stuck their little noses 
through the small hole that served 
as a door in the attic wall and then 
slipped out and listened. 

“T can’t hear anything except 
farmer Brown snoring,” said Miss 
Pittie, “so we might as well go.” 

They hurried down the stairs to 
the kitchen and feasted on some 
crumbs from a large slice of apple 
pie farmer Brown had eaten before 
he went to bed. 

Then they hunted around in 
search of food for Pittie’s mother. 

They found some cheese crumbs, 
cracker crumbs, and a nice bit of 
bacon that had fallen behind the 
big range. 

Pittie’s mother was very pleased 
with her meal and then Miss Nancy 
said, “I don’t think your mother has 
had enough to eat, so I think we 
should go down and look for some 
more.” 

Once again they ventured down 
the stairs, tiptoing past farmer 
Brown’s door, stopping for a’ mo- 
ment to listen to his loud snores, 
then hurrying on to the kitchen. 

Suddenly came the sound of 
barking. Miss Nancy turned quite 
pale. “Miss Pittie,” she said, “That 
is dog Tray, come to warn us that 
the cat has come home. Run as 
fast as you can to your mother and 
I shall get out the best way I can.” 

Miss Pittie whispered her thanks 
and scurried away. 

Miss Nancy listened carefully 
and slipped through a hole under 
the door. Never had she been so 
frightened in her entire life. 

She ran quickly to dog Tray to 
tell him he had saved their lives and 
soon she was fast asleep in her little 
house beyond the onion bed. 
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napped in the sun- 
shine, with one paw over his eyes. 
The wind off the sea fanned his 
whiskers. 

Mother held him in her arms, as 
she lay floating on her back. Up and 
down, up and down they rocked on 
the waves. 

A fishing bird squawked when it 
saw them. “Sss!’’ Mother hissed. 

Am-i-kuk woke with a tiny cry, 
and real tears ran down his furry 
face. 

Mother began purring a little 
song. She washed him with her 
tongue, then combed his fur with her 
claws. He had long guard hairs 
that shed the water, and silky under- 
fur to keep him warm. Sea otters 
have chocolate brown fur just tipped 
with white. 

Then Mother fed him. Though his 
first teeth were coming, Am-i-kuk 
wasn’t weaned yet, so he had warm 
milk for supper. 


Adventures of Am-I-Kuk* 


*Amikuk is Eskimo for sea otter (Enhydris) 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Am-i-kuk, the baby sea otter, was 
no larger than a kitten. His fat legs 
were short, and his paws were 
webbed like a duck’s feet. Those 
paws were made for swimming. His 
tapering long tail was rather flat 
up and down, like a rudder. 

“Cluck! Cluck!” Am-i-kuk heard. 
It was three otter children racing 
past. one behind the other. Flash! 
Splash! Their slim bodies arched 
through the water. Then the first 
one rolled and dived, then the next 
one, then the third. 

How Am-i-kuk wished he could 
play with them! But he’d have to 
learn to swim first. 

Father came after a while. He 
rubbed his furry nose fondly against 
Am-i-kuk’s warm muzzle. Father 
was four feet long, including his 
heavy tail. 

“Chirp!” Mother told him. She 
was hungry. They would swim to 
the beach and have crabs for supper. 


As the red sun dipped beneath 
the sea, Father took Am-i-kuk on 
his back. What fun it was to ride 
through the waves! Up and down, 
up and down Father swam. His 
webbed paws shoved, and his flat 
tail swung back and forth to help 
him steer. Mother came close be- 
hind. 

Now the moon shone _ bright. 
Am-i-kuk played on the beach. He 
would creep up on a small stone, 
playing it was a crab, and pounce on 
it. Father and Mother caught real 
crabs. then broke the shells on the 
rocks. 

Mother brought Am-i-kuk a piece 
of crab meat. First she washed the 
sand off of it in a tide pool. Am-i-kuk 
watched to see how she did it. He 
bit into the meat. Um! It was good. 
He purred as he ate. Then he licked 
his paws, and washed his face. 
Mother helped hm wash behind 


his ears. 
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That night they slept in a bed of 
kelp. This kelp was a brown sea- 
weed that grew like a small floating 
island. The kelp had round pods like 
toy balloons. These pods were just 
the size of Mother’s head. It was a 
good place to hide. As they slept, 
Mother and Father held fast to the 
kelp stems, so they couldn’t float 
away. 

When they woke, a white mist hid 
everything. But Am-i-kuk could 
hear the three otter children playing 
on the beach. They chirped and 
clucked, and splashed about; they 
hissed and boxed. They must be 
having lots of fun. Again Am-i-kuk 
wished he could swim and dive, so he 
could play with them. 

When the salt fog lifted, Mother 
gave Am-i-kuk a swimming lesson. 
Father watched, to make sure all 
was safe. For there were Eskimo 
boys who would have tried to catch 
them. From time to time Father 
would stand, half rising out of water 
for a look around. But no Eskimo 
was near. 

Am-i-kuk would paddle, while 
Mother held one paw under him. 
Suddenly he found her paw was no 
longer there. Afraid, he doubled 
up in a ball. Of course, that made 
him go down. But as his head went 
under water, his ears closed to keep 
the water out. His eyes closed, too. 
But he forgot to hold his breath. 
he squealed. 

Mother grabbed him by the loose 
skin on the back of his neck. But 
Am-i-kuk came up feeling half 
drowned. Crying, he put both arms 
around Mother’s neck and held fast. 

Next day it rained. Not that the 
otter family minded. Their wonder- 
ful fur shed the water like raincoats. 

When the sun came out again, 
Mother swam with Am-i-kuk on 
her back, and they all played ball 
with the kelp pods. First Father 
would shove a pod through the water 
to them. Then Mother and Am-i-kuk 
would shove it back to him. Then 
they played ball with Am-i-kuk for 
the ball. It was fun. 

Next, Father began diving. Am- 
i-kuk watched carefully. Father 
could hold his breath a long time 


under water, while silver bubbles’ 


rose. 
He brought up sea urchins —- 


prickly green balls that he and 
Mother liked better than any fish. 
With their strong jaws they could 
crush the shells. The floor of the sea 
was covered with these shellfish. 

When Mother made a dive, Am-i- 
kuk found himself with nothing but 
water under him. “‘Cluck!”’ he yelled. 
Then he began paddling. The water 
didn’t let him down. Why, he was 
swimming! And before he got too 
tired, Father came up and swam 
just beneath him. 

Soon Am-i-kuk really enjoyed 
paddling along behind Mother, with 
his four webbed paws, and his tail 
that helped him steer. 

Sometimes Father carried him 
pick-a-back. The little otter got so 
he could swim fast. But he had to 
practice a lot before he could dive. 
He had to learn to hold his breath 
under water, then turn and come 
up again. He’d have to be good 
before he could keep up with the 
three big otter children. 

One evening Father and Mother 
decided to go ashore and fish in the 
river. With their big night-seeing 
eyes they liked the starlight. There 
were small fish in the river. Father 
just chased a fish around and around 
till he caught it. Then Am-i-kuk 
tried. His whiskers told him when 
the fish was near enough to catch 
between his teeth. 
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Then along came the three otter 
children. Flash! Splash! Their sleek 
bodies slid down the muddy bank 
into the pool. 

“Chirp!” called Am-i-kuk. 

“Chirp! Chirp!” they called back. 

Racing on their short legs to the 
top of the muddy bank, the first one 
tucked his forelegs back out of the 
way and shoved off. And down he 
slid, belly-bumps, into the river. 
Behind him came the second, then 
the third young otter. Whiz! Splash! 

“Chirp!” yelled Am-i-kuk, as the 
three climbed the river bank again. 
Then he climbed after them. 

He waited at the top while the 
others slid down once more. Slide! 
Splash! The first one landed in the 
deep pool. Slide! Splash! The second 
young otter landed right behind 
him. Then slide! Splash! the third 
one followed. 

The next time they shoved off, 
slide! Splash! Am-i-kuk was right 
behind them. Then they all pad- 
dled as hard as they knew how, 
playing water-tag. 

“Chirp!” Father 
joined in the game. 


and Mother 


Why, there was nothing to be 
afraid of, Am-i-kuk told himself. 
Otters were just made for swim- 
ming, with their webbed paws and 
flat tails. 


Thanks for Parents 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I’m thankful, for my parents, 
And for the home we share; 

I’m sure that life without them 
Would not be half so fair. 


My mother and my father 
Are generous and fine, 
My heart is full of gratitude 
For parents such as mine, 


We'll always be contented 
Through storm or sunny weather; 
I thank You for my parents, 
And for our life together! 


kad 
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At the Woodland Pool 


B. F. BISHOP 


Jounny Woodchuck crawled 
up to his doorway to look out across 
the wooded pastureland. He was 
hungry. He was afraid. Outside the 
moon was shining brightly, the dew- 
wet grass was green and sweet, and 
Mr. Whip-poor-will was singing his 
sweet evening song. Millions of 
stars winked at Johnny from the 
blue sky overhead. 

Johnny’s home was under the 
old stone wall which separated the 
pastureland from the woods beyond. 
He lived all alone in his hole-home, 
and was a brave little fellow. He 
usually ate breakfast at dawn and 
ate supper in the evening. At these 
times he had never seen anything of 
which he was afraid. 

But now all was different. Two 
evenings before, as Johnny had been 
wandering here and there along the 
edge of Farmer John’s meadow, 
munching the sweet dew-wet grasses, 
he had heard a frightening noise. 
It had come from the hidden pool 
over in the farmer’s woodland. 

Johnny did not wait to find out 


what it was that had frightezed him. 
It seemed as if that sound lent him 
wings, sending him flying across the 
pastureland. He ran through the 
thickest weeds he could find, so that 
he would not be seen. He ran and 
ran. He didn’t stop until he had 
reached his safe, pasture home under 
the old stone wall. 

For an hour Johnny sat in the 
darkness of his underground home, 
trembling and shaking. By and by 
he moved a little way up the dark 
hall and sat there for a while. Then 
he climbed to the doorway. He gazed 
around the moonlit pasture. At last 
Johnny crawled outside his door- 
way and there he sat and sat and sat. 

Then suddenly he heard it again 
— that terrible noise which had 
frightened him so, ‘‘Ooo-ah-ha-ha- 
ha-hoo!”” What was it? Johnny 
didn’t know. Trembling, he disap- 
peared again inside his home. But 
soon he returned and poked his 
little head outside. 

Yes, Johnny was afraid. So now, 
for two days and two nights he had 


had nothing to eat except a litth 
short grass which grew around hi: 
doorway. He thought and though 
about the fresh, sweet clover grow 
ing in Farmer John’s meadow nea 
by. If he only dared to go ove! 
there. But what was that terribk 
noise? 

The next evening when Johnny 
came out through the doorway o! 
his hole-home, all was quiet in th 
pasture. Johnny was so hungry thai 
he grew very daring. Suppose he 
should go over in the woodland and 
see if he could find out what was 
making that awful noise. Boldly he 
looked about him. Over by the wood- 
land pond, all was quiet, too. Then 
a whip-poor-will began to sing his 
sweet evening song from a branch 
of an old oak near by. Old Mr. 
Raccoon wandered slowly along the 
pasture path in the direction of the 
pond. A few moments later Mr. 
Skunk started out for a _ night’s 
ramble, carrying his pretty tail high 
over his back. Miss Polyphemus 
Moth flew by, so near that Johnny 
could see her sand-colored body and 
wings with their dark borders. She 
flew so close that he could even see 
the dark eye-spots on her back 
wings. 

Suddenly a thought came into 
Johnny’s head. “All these people 
are not afraid,” he thought. “Why 
should I be afraid? I won’t be! I’m 
going to find out what that noise 
is!” 

Johnny Chuck started down the 
path which led to the woodland 
pond Occasionally he stopped and 
sat up to sniff the air, but all he 
could smell was the sweet odor of the 
green spruces. It was darker as the 
path led into the thick evergreens. 

Johnny had never been to the 
woods in the evening before, and 
any moment he felt that something 
might grab him. But he walked 
bravely on. He trembled as_ he 
came in sight of the pond. How- 
ever, he sneaked up behind some 
bushes and crouched down to wait 
for — he knew not what. 

Johnny did not have long to wait. 
As he watched, he saw. a large bird 
swim out from among the reeds by 
the -bank. Johnny could see the 
greenish-black head and neck and 
the white breast of the bird. Sud- 
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denly the great winged creature 
lifted his dark head and gave a 
sharp call. In a moment, echoes 
came ringing back from the wooded 
hillside beyond. Several times this 
happened. Then the swimmer 
opened his big mouth and sent forth 
a cackling laugh, ‘“Ooo-ah-ha-ha- 
ha-hoo! Ooo-ah-ha-ha-ha-hoo!”’ As 
the echoes of this crazy laughter 
began to ring through the woods 
and over the pond, the big fellow 
sat up on his tail, flapped his wings, 
cackled and shrieked at his own 
foolish actions. 

As Johnny sat watching the bird, 
he gave woodchuck grunt. 
“Pshaw!” he exclaimed in disgust. 
“Nothing but a crazy duck! I’m 
not afraid of him!” 

Johnny had never before seen a 
loon, so that is why he called him 
“a erazy duck.” Johnny neither 
knew nor cared that Mother Loon 
was sitting near by on a big nest 
built of moss and twigs. He would 
not have been interested if he had 


known about the two big, olive- 
brown eggs which Mother Loon was 
covering with her soft feathers. 

As soon as Johnny found out 
what it was that was making the 
terrible noise, he was not afraid any 
more. Turning quickly, he ran down 
the path in delight, because he knew 
now that he was safe. 

“My, I’m hungry!” he said to 
himself, as he rushed to Farmer 
John’s clover field. He sighed and 
grunted with happiness as_ he 
munched the tender, green clover 
plants. When he had eaten so much 
that he could not hold another 
mouthful, he walked slowly to his 
home under the old stone wall. 
Home again, safe and sound. He 
grunted contentedly. He looked in 
the direction of the woodland pond. 
He listened to the cackling laugh of 
the happy loon. He listened to the 
voices of the little night people of the 
pasture. Then he crawled into his 
underground bedroom and curled 
up in his grassy bed, 


The Salamander 


MAGDA BRANDON 


Arist and Pliny said 
that the salamander not only lived 
in the fire, but that it could ex- 
tinguish it by a charge upon it like 
an enemy. There is such an animal, 
a kind of lizard, with a cool moist 
slimy skin, which secretes from its 
pores a powerful juice, which is 
produced in considerable quantity 
when it is irritated, and which 
would defend the. body. 

In winter, the salamander coils 
up, and hibernates in the hollow of 
a tree or other cavity, till spring. 
It may, for that reason, be carried 
in with the fire-wood, only to wake 
up in time to make good use of its 
juice. All who have seen the sala- 
mander under these circumstances, 
admit that it made a hasty exit. In 
lact, the salamander made _ such 


iaste to get out of the fire, that it 


Vas impossible to catch one, except 
mee, and that one badly 


burned, which shatters the old super- 
stition that salamanders can live in 
the fire. 

Salamanders are amphibian and 
are classed with frogs, toads, and 
other creatures as amphibia. This 
class includes vertabrates which 
undergo metamorphoses or changes 
from aquatic to land-dwelling adult 
salamanders. Salamanders form the 
order Candata or Uordela, meaning, 
“‘with tails.” Salamanders are scale- 
less and covered with a cool moist 
slimy skin. This moist skin absorbs 
oxygen from the air and water. The 
salamander’s skin bears a series of 
glands at either side, which spurt 
out a fine jet of poison when irri- 
tated, strong enough to kill a small 
animal, if introduced into the stom- 
ach. Salamanders are small and 
harmless. They feed on aquatic 
insects, worms, and other small 
animals. They pass through an 
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aquatic larva stage. During this 
period of their existence, they 
breathe by gills. The adult sala- 
mander lives in dark damp places. 
They conceal themselves beneath 
stones and logs during the daytime. 
At night, they become active. Their 
eggs are laid in a jelly-like mass, 
in strings, or separately in the water, 
and beneath stones. The eggs are 
guarded. 

Many salamanders never com- 
pletely change to land-living forms. 
This happens to the tadpole. The 
tadpole lives its entire life in the 
water, and never breeds. It fails to 
develop for lack of iodine in the 
water. If iodine is supplied or if they 
are driven from the water, they be- 
come normal adults. 

The forest and tree salamander 
lay their eggs in damp places on 
land. The young develop lungs while 
still in the egg-state. In a few spe- 
cies, the young develop, or hatch, 
in the body of the mother. 

In a large proportion of sala- 
manders there is a total absence 
of lungs. Respiration takes place 
partly through the skin, and espe- 
cially through the vascular area of 
the pharynx and larynx, or the blood 
vessels of the throat. 

The black salamander may be two 
feet in length. It produces two 
young, born like their parents, and 
never going through any meta- 
morphoses or changes. 

Many cave salamanders remain 
blind and fail to develop lungs. 

Newts are small salamanders. 
They are aquatic and have flat- 
tened tails for swimming. They live 
on small insects, fish, and shell 
fish. 

There are about sixty species of 
salamanders in the United States. 

Salamanders are a sort of con- 
necting link between water-dwelling 
fish and land-dwelling animals, such 
as reptiles, birds, and mammals. 
A fully grown salamander, as a land 
animal, lays jelly-like eggs in 
streams, that hatch into fish-like 
tadpoles with gills for breathing in 
the water; then it develops legs and 
lungs and begins to live on land. 
This change from living an aquatic 
life to a terrestial life is an im- 
portant feature in the theory of 
evolution: 


A Quiz 


ETHEL R. 


1. In some ways these insects are 
like honey bees, but they never 
make honey. Often a great many of 
them live in the same nest; then 
there is a queen who does nothing 
but lay eggs, there are workers 
who build the nest and take care of 
the young, there are those who 
gather the food and still others that 
guard the nest. 

They build nests that look a little 
like honeycomb. Such nests are made 
up of six-sided cells set close to- 
gether. These are made of paper. 
This insect makes the paper of small 
bits of soft wood. He tears off tiny 
pieces of wood, one by one, with 
his mouth. He lays these pieces 
side by side, just as you might lay 
sticks. Then he gathers them all in 
a little bundle and flies with them to 
his nest. As he chews the wood he 
wets it with a kind of gum that runs 
from his mouth. While the chewed 
wood is still soft and wet, the insect 
spreads it out in thin flakes. When 
the flakes dry they are paper to use 
for the nest. 

Can you fill in the blanks with the 
name of this insect? 

2. This bird is not afraid of cold 
weather. During the winter he eats 


almost anything he can find: a dried - 


berry still clinging to the branch, a 
nut not covered by snow, or the 
tiny eggs of some insect hidden 
under the bark of a tree. 

His wings are bright blue, with 
here and there pretty marks in black 
and white. His crest and back are 
light purple. His tail is blue with 
black bars across it, and the ends of 
the long feathers are tipped with 
white. He has a black collar around 
his neck. 

He is a noisy, busy fellow, scream- 
ing and scolding most of the time. 
Smaller birds are glad to keep out of 
his way. For he is a thief and robs 
every nest he can find. 

In April he helps his mate build 
her nest. They find a place high 
among the thick branches of some 
tree far in the woods. They make a 
big nest, but work so fast that in 
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five or six days it is ready for the 
eggs. The eggs are greenish-gray 
color with little spots of brown all 
over them. 

Fill in the blanks with the name 
of this bird. 

3. These insects are like bees and 
wasps in some ways. They live and 
work together and in every nest 
there are workers, drones, and a 
queen. 

Some of these insects build little 
hills of earth and live in them. 
Others dig down into the ground 
and make pleasant homes there for 
themselves. Some are slave owners. 
The slaves are smaller than their 
masters, and are of a light yellow 
color. In the spring they begin to 
look around for a summer home; 
when they have found a spot that 
suits them, they begin to move. 
Each one seizes upon a slave, rolls 
it into a ball, then sets off at full 
speed for the new home, carrying 
the slave in his mouth. When he 
gets there, he drops this one and 
hurries back for another slave. 
Others make their slaves carry 
them. Once in the summer home 
the slave is kept busy. He builds 
the house, takes care of the young 
grubs, and feeds his master. 

This insect has a very short name. 

4. Wherever there is a stream of 
water with fish in it, there you may 
look for this bird. He is shy and 
spends most of his time sitting by a 
stream and watching for fish. He 
singles out one. His big eyes sparkle. 
There is a little shiver among the 
long feathers of his crest. He dives 
into the pool and comes up with a 


Of A Cat and Dog 


EDNA HAMILTON 


The cat plays a fiddle, 
The doggie a drum, 


Hear the fiddle-dee-dee 

And the tr-rum, tr-rum, tr-rum! 
See the cat, see the doggie, 

Here they come, here they come! 
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little fish in his bill. When he has 
eaten his fish he flies about looking 
for more. 

He is a handsome bird. His wings 
and back, and his large head with 
its tall crest, are of a dull blue 
color marked with black. There is a 
dark collar ‘round his neck. His 
throat and breast are white. His bill 
is long and sharp. His legs and feet 
are small. His tail is short. He is a 
good deal larger than a robin. 

His name is rather long. Can you 
fill in the blanks? 

5. This bird also is found near the 
water, but it is a small bird. You 
may see it running along a stream 
in the sand. It is brown and white 
and makes a piping noise as it runs. 
Its name comes from something in 
the last two sentences. 

6. This is a bird that you have 
probably never seen, but you have 
heard and read of them. There are a 
great many of them in Europe. They 
are queer-looking birds with long 
legs and a long bill, and they are not 
at all pretty. They are very large 
birds. They build their nests of 
sticks. Sometimes they put them on 
the roofs of houses, sometimes even 
on the tops of chimneys. Fill in the 
missing letters. 

7. It stands quite perpendicular, 
its front is a light gray mixed with 
white. Sometimes its eyes are closed 
to a mere slit and its beak buried 
in its plumage. If a mouse should 
pass by, it would doubtless swoop 
down upon it. It sleeps in the day 
time and hunts at night. Can you 
fill in the three blanks? 

8. This animal has a_ heavy, 
flabby body. Its legs are short and 
stout, made for digging rather than 
running. When he has to run he goes 
by short leaps. However, he seldom 
trusts himself far from his hole in 
the ground. He belongs to the soil 
and spends most of his time under- 
ground. He burrows under the 
ground, coming out once in a while 
to make raids upon grass and clover, 
and sometimes upon garden veg- 
etables. 

Write in the missing letters. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 


intelligent consideration. 


Question: Please give me any values for the 

teaching of manuscript writing in Grade 1. 

Answer: I am glad to answer this question. 1. I be- 
lieve the manuscript form is much easier for the child 
because most of the letters are made by a circle or a line. 
2. It is so much like the print which pupils read that as 
they are writing, they learn to read as well. 3. The 
child using manuscript writing learns to read, print and 
spell with practically the same alphabet. 4. Cursive 
writing is much more difficult, so it takes the greater 
part of a year for the child to learn to write. Therefore, 
few children get the means of writing to express them- 
selves during their first year in school. 


Question: Do you believe that poetry should 

be tested in the primary grades? 

Answer: Of course, it all depends upon what you 
mean by testing. If you mean picking the poem utterly 
to pieces to extract answers to questions, I most as- 
suredly do not. Poetry was never meant to be taught 
like mathematics or science. It is too frail and beautiful 
a thing for that. Ever so much better, the interpretive 
form of question: Can you find the line that gives us a 
sense of color, sound or movement? What really de- 
scribing words can you find? What lines or words make 
you feel sleepy? Why do you think the author wrote the 
poem? Can you read the verse that gives us the setting 
for the poem? Which words best describe the autumn? 
etc., etc. 


Question: Can you please tell me where I can 

get action or singing games? 

Answer: “This Way and That Way,” Edna Potter, 
Oxford; Association of Childhood Education, 1201- 
16th, N. W., Washington, puts out a book of singing 
games with directions. “Songs and Games for Little 
Ones,” Walter Jenk, Oliver Ditson Music Co., Boston, 
“Songs of Childhood,”’ Music Ed. Series, Ginn. 


Question: Do you know any source that will 

give me real help with a rhythm band? 

Answer: The best help I know for thythm bands is 
given by Grace Drysdale in a book entitled “Rhythm 
Orchestra Training.” It includes ten graded lessons 
with simple scores as outlined for younger children. 
Published by Drysdale School Series, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Question: Do you know of any magazine I 
could get that is devoted to plays only? 
Answer: Yes, I do, and an excellent one it is. It 


YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


has plays for all grades, for all seasons of the year, and 
for all special holidays. Write to Plays, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Question: Do you know of any cities that put 

out special courses of instruction in Safety? 

Answer: Course in Safety and Health Education, 
Detroit; Character Education, Public Schools, Denver, 
Colo.; Teaching of Health and Safety Education, Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Question: Can you please offer references 
that will be of help to me in developing a 
unit on boats? 

Answer: “‘Paddles to Propellers,” Helen Irwin, 
Thomas Nelson. “The Picture Book of Ships,” Gim- 
mage, Macmillan. “‘Viking Tales,” Jennie Hall, Rand 
McNally. “Historic Ships,” R. S. Holland, Macrae 
Smith. “Cork Ships and How to Make Them,” Peter 
Adams, E. P. Dutton. “Boats, Nell C. Curtis, Rand 
McNally. “Ships of the Seven Seas,” Hawthorne 
Daniel, Doubleday, Doran. “A Book of Famous 
Ships,” Cicely Fox Smith, Houghton Mifflin. ‘Six 
Days on an Ocean Liner,” H. B. Lent, Macmillan. 
‘Story About Boats,” Helen S. Reed, Scribners. “The 
Story of the Ship,” G. Grant, McLaughlin. “The New 
Story of the Ship,” Introduction by Sir Edgar Britten, 
Commodore R.M.S. Queen Mary, McLaughlin Bros. 
“The Book About Ships,” T. H. Scott, Frederick 
Warne & Co. “Picture Scripts,’ E. M. Hale, 
Milwaukee. “Liners and Freighters,’’ Wilson Starbuck, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. “The Steamship,” W. C. 
Pryor, Harcourt, Brace. 


Question: Where can I find the poem called 

**Whistles’’? 

Answer: The poem is written by Rachael Lyman 
Field. It is published in her book, “Pointed People,”’ 
Macmillan. 


Question: Are there social study units that 
will help my fourth grade in their study of 
Water Travel? 

Answer: Unit No. 40, Travel on Land, on Sea, and 
in the Air, Skeen, (25c). Unit No. 35, The History of 
Transportation in the U. S. by MacNeil, (25c). Unit 
No. 1, Transportation, Hurley, (25c). 

These units may be secured by writing to the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City —- Ask for Teacher Lesson 
Units. 
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Joyful Anticipation 

Each teacher of the elementary 
school should be a liaison officer. 
She should cultivate throughout the 
year a happy relationship between 
her children and the teacher and the 
work of the other grade into which 
her children will go. Such a relation- 
ship will give the children a very 
comfortable feeling in the new 
(what is to the child) a big adven- 
ture. Children should have a joyful 
anticipation of their new school 
year. 

Have you ever heard anything 
like this? “Just wait until you get 
in the Fourth Grade. You'll have 
hard arithmetic then” or “The 
Fourth Grade teacher will make 
you sit up straight, I'll bet.” Re- 
marks that instill a certain amount 
of anxiety or fear. The exact op- 
posite should occur. Something like 
this — casual remarks, of course — 
“You will enjoy music with Miss 
Smith.” “The children in Fourth 
Grade often write their own plays 
and have such a good time doing 
it.”” 

Recently the grades are less water 
tight, less self sufficient — much 
more cooperative. This tendency 
has done much to form pleasant 
relations and a feeling of unity 
among both teachers and children. 
Invitations to other adjoining grades 
to concerts, readings, parties, etc., 
have social and educational values 
well recognized. Such parties aid the 
orientation process which is inescap- 
able during the first month of 


school in a new grade. 
-— Bertha G. Rames 


Sound Effects Man 

We have a sound effects man in 
each of our primary grade rooms. He 
has a shelf in the cupboard for his 
simple equipment, and he is called 
upon frequently to add a touch of 
realism to readings and recitations. 
He has several kinds of bells to 
tinkle, for example, when a poem or 
story mentions such a sound. He 
pounds two empty china cups 
against his chest to imitate the sound 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


of horses’ hoofbeats. Rolling some 
dried peas in a flat tin pan makes a 
good imitation of falling rain. His 
pride, however, is his “thunder 
machine.” This is a large piece of 
sheet tin which rumbles ominously 
when it is held by its upper edge and 


shaken gently. 
MARGARETTA HARMON 
Ring on the Right 
Our local chicken-feed dealer 


helped us solve one of our first- 
grade problems. He sells narrow 
celluloid rings, adjustable in size, 
to use for banding baby chicks. 
They come in bright, pretty colors. 
We give each child a ring to wear on 
a finger of the right hand. Having 
the class repeat the words, “‘Ring on 
the right,” while raising their right 
hands, soon teaches them to remem- 
ber which hand is right and which 
is left. The small plastic rings sold 
for hanging curtains would serve the 
purpose also, but the chicken bands 
have the advantage of being ad- 


justable in size. 
MARGARETTA HARMON 


How to Prevent Accidents 

After reading in the paper of ac- 
cidents to children, I decided to take 
up in the class room ways of prevent- 
ing accidents. 

We talked about various things 
we must do to prevent accidents. 
Then the children wrote a list of 
“How to Prevent Accidents.” 

Here is the list of one child: 

Put toys away when through 
with them. 

Keep matches in a safe place. 

Keep wet hands off electric equip- 
ment. 

Keep pins and buttons away from 
small children. » 

Do not play in driveways or on 
streets. 

Be careful crossing the street. 

Never run between cars. 

Do not throw stones. 

Put sand on icy sidewalks. 

When you go skating, be sure that 


ice is safe, 
— HELEN C. LARGE 


A Reading Help 

Every Friday afternoon my sec- 
ond grade class have a_ reading 
party, at which time I try to show 
how much pleasure one can find in 
books. First three children read a 
chapter from an interesting book. | 
usually choose a book with one long 
story. As these children are chosen 
a week in advance they have time 
to prepare their parts. Our audience 
is very attentive and everyone is 
eager to take his turn at reading. 
Next a couple of children give book 
reports of the library books they 
have just read. We try in these re- 
ports to make the books so interest 
ing that others will want to read 
them. A record of all the books read 
is kept, but before any one can be 
given credit a short review of the 
book must be given to me. Last of 
all I read a story to the class just for 
pleasure. Whenever Friday falls on 
a holiday I’m besieged with requests 


to have our party on the day before. 
— GRACE ANTHONY 


A Healthful School Day 


Talk to your class about health; 
it covers so many different things. 
First take up the temperature of the 
class room and decide to keep a 
temperature chart each day. Ask 
your school Doctor what the cor- 
rect temperature for a class room is. 
In our school we try to keep it at 65. 
Discuss how to ventilate the class 
room. Insist that the children leave 
off their heavy wraps. You might 
form a list of things to do such as: 

Drinking water 

Sleep and rest 

Keeping clean 

Playing outdoors 

Removing coats and rubbers 

Wash hands before eating 

Put only food and drink in your 
mouth 

Put a_ handkerchief 
mouth when coughing 

Drink milk at least twice a day 

Eat fresh fruit each day 

Eat two kinds of vegetables be- 
sides potato each day 

Exercise each day 

If you must bring a lunch, bring a 
good lunch. 


over your 


— HELEN C. LARGE 


Making a Food Alphabet 


My class enjoyed making a Food 
Alvhabet. It made them think and 
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ilso taught them how to spell new 
vords. I wrote on the board the fol- 
lowing food alphabet so they would 
set the idea: 

A is for Apple — big and red. 

B is for the staff of life — bread. 

C is for chocolate on a cold day. 

D is for dates that come from far 
away. 

E is for eggs, eat one a day. 

F is for fish caught in the Bay. 

Ete. 

The pupils enjoyed making the 
Alphabet and thinking of different 
things to say about the different 


foods. 
— HELEN C. LARGE 


Action Card Race 

A group of cards, illustrated by 
newspaper or cut-outs, 
indicating actions such as running, 
jumping, hopping, singing, play- 
ing, or walking, may be used ef- 
fectively in Grade One. The words 
Run, Jump, Hop, Sing, Play, Walk, 
and so on, are printed on the black- 
board in two columns, but not in the 
same order. Two children stand 
ready with pointers to find the word 
that matches the picture-card being 
flashed. The child who can do this 


magazine 


most quickly the greatest number of 


times is the winner. This review 
brings about another vivid tie-in 
with the vocabulary in the chil- 


dren’s_ stories. 
— IRENE M. BOYLAN 


November Calendar 
(Page 9) 
If the teacher can find a color 
print of a bluejay to show the chil- 


Autumn Leaves 


Autumn leaves are drifting 
From branches bare and brown 
When north winds shrilly whistle 
They gaily flutter down 

In clouds of red and amber 
They tumble, leap and run 
Like little children out of school 
Enjoying autumn fun. 


Gather Autumn leaves and make a colored border 


for your room. 


dren it will be helpful. If not, color 
the head, wing and tail blue, leaving 
markings white. The back is soft 
violet and breast, soft gray. Paint 
the bill and legs dark gray and the 
branch light brown. 


Little Geography Poster 
(Pages 26-27) 
This month we offer little posters 
picturing a lake and an island. 
The coloring may be kept very 
simple by painting the sky light 
blue, and the water light blue with 
white edges left along each: ripple. 
For those who like more coloring, 
we suggest trees and shrubs of vari- 
ous tints and shades of green, yel- 
low-green and blue-green. Make the 
tree trunks brown, tan and red- 
brown. The boat may be red-orange, 
rocks light gray, flowers in gay tints. 
The boy may have a white shirt, 
blue pants and yellow hat. All col- 
oring should be flat. 


Grandfather's Bookcase 
(Page 31) 

Here we have a very simple book 
case that is classic in design. We 
offer a plan for easy construction for 
beginners. For more advanced con- 
struction we would suggest cutting 
the shelves a little wider and set- 
ting them into groves cut into the 
sides. As shown, the shelves are 
glued and nailed into the sides. Fill 
all nail holes with tinted plastic 
wood before staining. Finish with 
eoat of shellac or varnish. Rub 
down with pumice powder and lin- 
seed oil. 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Autumn leaves are golden 
And as they race along 

We hear the tuneful rustle 
Of their happy little song 
And when the game is ended 
Each tired sleepy head 
Forgets his gleeful dancing 
And tumbles into bed. 


Make an Autumn bulletin board. 


Make leaf booklets. 
Learn names of leaves. 
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THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


TO PARENTS 


New book tells how you can be 
prouder of your children both now 
and later in life. Every parent should 
have it. It is free; no obligation 
Simply address 

PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 1211, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Full size pattern for top decora- 
tion and ornamental base are given. 
The little knobs are two inches high 
but do not have to be of the design 
shown. If a taller bookcase is de- 
sired add 934 inches to the back 
board and side pieces. (9 inches for 
space between shelves and 34 inch 
for shelf). 

Spatter Work 
(Page 28) 

Spatter work in its simple forms 
can be very atiractive and easy to 
do. In its more complicated ar- 
rangements it takes on a very pro- 
fessional appearance. It has limit- 
less possibilities in design and color 
for decoration and pictorial work. 

Our first problem shows spatter 
work done with paper cut-outs, In 
the top row of suggestions the de- 
signs are left white and the back- 
ground spattered. The lower row of 
little designs shows the cut-out 
spattered and the background left 
plain. 

Make a trial lesson first to learn 
the technique, then plan a problem, 
such as a cover for a small booklet, 
and spatter a border at the top and 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Spatter Work 

(From Page 63) 
bottom. Be sure to cover all parts of 
your work not to be spattered, with 
pieces of scratch paper to protect it 
and keep it clean. When spattering, 
hold the tooth brush about two 
inches above the work. Scratch the 
toothbrush carefully with a knife 
blade, using an upward stroke. The 
spatter will then fall forward onto 
the cut-paper pattern. Apply color 
to the tooth brush with an-ordinary 
paint brush. 

The dots of paint in the spatter 
will be of various sizes. Try not to 
get dots of too great a size. This is 
due to overloading your tooth brush 
with color. 


Spatter Work 
(Page 29) 

Instead of using a _ cut-paper 
border as a design for spattering, 
let us try using two different units 
(we will call them mask and pat- 
tern.) 

Arrangement-A — Make a folder 
card of any desired size. Open the 
folder and work only on the front 
cover. 

From a paper, the same size as 
the cover, cut a mask — 1. Place 
this over the cover of the folder and 
secure with pins. 

Now cut a panel that is smaller 
than the hole of the mask, and pin 
this into the center area of the 
mask, Spatter the space between the 
two. When the spatter is dry, re- 


move the pattern and the mask.. 


Decorate the center space with a 
flower cut from colored papers, or a 
flower cut from wallpaper. 

Arrangement-B — Here we use 
two patterns, 1 and 2. Again, work 
only on the front cover of your fold- 
er. Pin pattern 1, into place and 
spatter, concentrating most of the 
spatter around the edges. Now re- 
move this pattern and pin pattern 
2, into the center space. Spatter 
just as before. Apply less color, 
however. When dry, remove pat- 
tern. Decorate with painted or 
other type of design. A most ef- 
fective arrangement can be created 
by using two different colors for 
spattering, as green and blue, green 
and yellow, blue and lilac, orange 
and red, etc. 
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Do not try to work directly on 
desk top as pins will mar the surface. 
If you have no drawing board, use a 
piece of heavy quality corrugated 
cardboard. 


Thanksgiving Basket Favor 
(Page 30) 

Here we have a basket of at- 
tractive design and simple con- 
struction. When making original 
designs for the sides, start first with 
the plan for the bottom and two 
ends as shown. From folded scratch 
paper cut a pattern for the side of 
the basket, base to equal GE in 
length. 

Trace this cut pattern upon an- 
other piece of scratch paper and 
develop fruit cluster, bird motif or 
some similar design on top. Now 
trace this completed design against 
the bottom at GE. Reverse the de- 
sign and trace against the bottom 
at HF. 

Paint the designs. The basket may 
serve as a place card by writing 
the name where the printing (side-1) 
occurs. 

Score the lines AB and CD, and 
fold. Next, cut out the pattern, fold 
lines GH and EF, and paste ends 
into sides. The handles are pasted 
together by applying paste along 
area above dotted line (see x). 


Safety Poster 
(Page 34) 
COLOR THE POSTER: 

Make the blaze of the fire a bright 
orange, the space above the coals a 
bright red. Make the grass green 
and leave the fence white. Color 
the boy’s cap red and his dog brown. 
Color in the letters with a red crayon 
and make a line with the yellow 
crayon, following the letters in the 
word “Fire” — make this line be- 
side the black line already in the 
poster. 


Border Design 
(Page 33) 

Color the turkey brown with } 
orange stripes on wings and tail. | 
His feet are orange and his bill red. 
Color the background in the cente! 
with your yellow crayon, making 
the top and bottom curved spaces | 
brown. After several of these turkey 
pictures have been traced and 
colored by the class, they may be 
mounted on a wall or blackboard 
making a continuous border desigu 

if they are put up side by side. 


November Blackboard Borders 
(Page 35) 

Various units in all three borders 
may be used as repeats or as shown. 
They are adaptable to Thanksgiving 
place cards or programs as well. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario. Canada 
Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak Street Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEAC?! 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENC Unexcelled 


Service 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 
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PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material... 

Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars .. . It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues. . . 

Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 

—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 

—it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 


Vv 


COMPOSITE —it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
CLAY late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
wath SE form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
cate detail 
% —it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
changes 


CLEAN « NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 


—it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


PASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in a square tuck box. 
Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—Clay Uolor, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 
456Z— Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
Dark Brown. 


USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 
GARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


Write for circular showing ‘‘Things to Make”’ with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSw# 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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NEW Crayrite improved 


Round Crayons 
in Tuck Box, © 


Tru-Tone No-Roll Crayor 
— semi-pressed, large size 


Finger Paints — good colors 


smooth texture, economical. 


Cutters for long years of 
cutting. 


NEW Crayrice No-Roll 
Quality Crayons — 
in Lift-Lid Box. 


LOOK TO 
AMERICAS PIONEER FOR 


Quality 
Art Materials 


Ever since our pioneering days in the Kindergarten field, 
Milton Bradley’ has specialized on quality materials to 
make teaching more productive, easier, more satisfying 
Today this famous name identifies a complete, up-to-date 
range of art materials — each of which ranks among the 
finest in its field. Write today for the Milton Bradley 
Catalog of Educational Materials. 


Service’- 
to 


Children 


MILTON 


BRADLEY 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Water Colors to meet every Plasteline and other fine 
requirement for school use. qualicy modeling clays. 


Vivi-Tone and other 


fine Powder Poster Cold 


“Bull's Eye Constructiog 


Papers of uniform qualit 


Adhezo — strong, clea 


transparent paste. 


Liquid Poster Colors in bi 
and packaged sets. 


NEW Crayrite Crayons NEW Crayrite No-R 
are smoother Crayons are mo 
in Lift-Lid Box, brilliant, in Tuck § 
4 
NEW Ceramix — colorful a 
self-hardening 
modeling mediums 
| 


